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CONTRASTS IN EDUCATION 
I. EDUCATION AND EVOLUTION* 


By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE, LL.D., Lirt.D. 


Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy, and Pure Science, Columbia University 


HERE is an old proverb which warns us of the folly of carrying 

coals to Newcastle. Since, however, oranges are shipped to 
California, celery to Kalamazoo, and automobiles to Detroit, the 
folly evidently resides, not in the carrying, but in the kind of coal 
carried. Newcastle has enough of its own kind for itself and for 
exportation, and may consequently smile at a stranger with a basket 
unless the basket is empty. I will not say that I come with my 
basket, a stranger to Teachers College. When I have come with it 
empty, I have returned with it filled. The coal, I have found, burns 
brightly, gives light and heat. Baskets have been brought to me in 
return for which I have signed papers acknowledging their receipt and 
certifying that their contents had value in degrees. But bringing a 
basket filled is quite a different matter. I want to avoid folly if I 
can. I have tried to keep out of the basket the kind of coal which 
you mine with so much industry, and export, even to remote parts of 
the world, to keep the fires of education burning. The professional 
training of teachers and researches into the effectiveness of different 
types of educational organization and administration are matters 


* This is the first of three lectures in a series under the provisions of the Julius and Rosa Sachs 
Endowment Fund, delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College, on March 12, 14, 
and 19, 1929. The second and third lectures, entitled “Education and Philosophy” and “Education 
and History,”’ will appear in subsequent numbers of Tue Recorv—Editor. 
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about which I should come here to get and not to give instruction. 
To carry coal of that sort would be folly. I have put something else 
into my basket. 

I have put into it some comments on education which I find myself 
making whenever I try to look with detachment upon the enterprise 
in which I have been engaged since the first day I went to school. I 
have been going to school ever since, except for vacations. And now, 
when on vacation, either those which occur in the calendar or those 
which occur when I have time to think, I find myself wondering a 
little about myself and my kind. It strikes me as an interesting 
natural phenomenon that human beings should go to school. There 
seems to be such a large part of creation in no need whatever of 
scholastic discipline that the small part which seems to need it, or 
indulges in it at so much labor and expense, presents a curious spec- 
tacle. So I have put the educating animal into my basket—the miner 
rather than what he mines. By doing this I hope to avoid the folly 
of carrying coals to Newcastle. My folly is of a different sort. 

Since the educating animal is rather bulky, I must reduce him to 
manageable proportions. ‘The device which I have adopted to do 
this takes the form of certain contrasts which exhibit the animal in 
interesting situations when he is confronted with them. I must 
admit that these contrasts are a device which helps me to say what 
I want to say. I believe, however, that they are not wholly artificial. 
The contrast between education and evolution seems to me to be 
very real, because the animal that goes to school is a product of 
evolution and evolution seems to be quite different from education. 
The contrast between education and philosophy is certainly practical 
because education so often looks to philosophy for enlightenment and 
justification. And the contrast between education and history is evi- 
dently vital, because the past, although it can learn nothing, always 
has the privileged position of the teacher. With these three con- 
trasts these lectures are concerned. I can promise no more than 
being concerned with them. I shall leave them as I find them, con- 
trasts with which we are confronted. I have the suspicion that we 
often forget them, and the belief that it is good to be reminded of 
them from time to time. 

If we could view nature with complete detachment from any con- 
cern about our own position, it seems certain that human beings 
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would impress us as the most extraordinary of all nature’s products. 
If, however, we ask ourselves why they would then so impress us, 
we should be forced to admit that our expected wonder at the spec- 
tacle to be beheld was clear evidence that a wholly detached, dis- 
passionate, and unconcerned view of things is quite impossible for 
beings like ourselves. We are surprising creatures only because we 
can be surprised. Nature has made us that way. It may be surpris- 
ing to us that she did, but it is so because we so constantly find her 
interests, if we may speak of them, in opposition to our own. We 
have the consciousness of not fitting into the scheme of things as 
well as we might. Nature has put into us the desire to fit in better, 
but left it to us to find out how this may be done. We may say that 
this is extraordinary, but it is really a definition of what our position 
in nature is. The recognition of it is very far from detachment. 
It is rather the heightening of our sense of dependence. We depend 
on nature for our existence, but for the quality of that existence we 
depend on finding out what nature is. Products of nature’s fer- 
tility that we are, we have a garden to cultivate and we can cultivate 
it only by first finding out what kind of garden we have. We must 
discover the forces of nature and then use them. We must go to 
school. Nature seems to have produced a limited number of beings 
with this necessity. 

Our experience leads us to recognize that while we can disclaim 
all responsibility for the way natural forces operate, we can not 
disclaim responsibility for our discovery and use of them. Between 
the natural forces which keep things going and the discovery and use 
of these forces for our own purposes, there is a division which goes 
to the root of all our thinking. It converts the world into our world 
and robs the world of all interest which is wholly irrelevant to ours. 
It is the importance to us of our world which makes us think that 
we are important in the scheme of things. Dependence on nature 
directly and dependence on her indirectly, through the discovery and 
use of what she is, are such different kinds of dependence that it is, 
after all, dificult to avoid wondering that nature in the course of 
her operations produces, without their consent, beings dependent in 
this particular way. This is, however, clearly what she does. She 
has made learning and education a human necessity; the stars, bright 
as they are, she does not send to school. 
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I hope I have not made a simple fact complex by expressing it 
elaborately. There is, I think, something to be gained by stopping 
now and then in the midst of our employments and enthusiasms, 
and elaborating the obvious. Everyday and familiar things often 
need to be rescued from the disregard into which they so readily 
fall. I have tried to sketch an accurate picture of our natural posi- 
tion in the scheme of things. Perhaps I am overconfident in thinking 
that I have sketched it. I have had in mind, not the estimate we 
often make of ourselves, not the value we set on our existence, but 
the natural necessity to which we must bow if we are to live as human 
beings try and want to live. Literature is full of self-congratulation 
by man. He is made a little lower than the angels, to be crowned 
with glory and honor. Even his moments of self-depreciation and 
humility are evidence of an egotism which would make his figure 
sublime. I would not challenge his right to a high and noble esti- 
mate of himself. It may be his proper business in the world to make 
justice shine, to spread intelligence, to create beauty, to bring him- 
self through discipline to a good life, to make ‘‘wisdom and the will 
of God prevail,” or to worship his Maker with reverence, piety, and 
love. His mission may be defined in such terms. It is readily defined 
that way when we review his history, observe what he has done and 
the reasons he has given both for the doing of it and for thinking 
himself deserving praise or blame. Yet I must believe that before he 
can have any sure confidence about his mission, he must be acutely 
conscious of his dependence. He is first of all under a natural neces- 
sity, no matter how noble he may be subsequently. And I must take 
this natural necessity as defining more clearly and evidently his posi- 
tion in the scheme of things than any profession he makes about 
himself or any belief he entertains about his destiny. He may be 
after baptism a child of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven, but he is born a child of nature and an inheritor of a king- 
dom with which he is dissatisfied. He is under the necessity of finding 
out what the world which supports him is like, if it is to continue to 
support him. He can not live the kind of life he desires to live 
without controlling nature and he can not control nature without 
learning how. He must go to school and send his children to school 
from generation to generation. This seems to me to be a fact about 
ourselves more fundamental than any other. To be what we are, to 
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have our world, we depend on learning. The distinction between the 
world and our world goes to the roots of human living and human 
thinking. 

This is not, of course, the first time these things have been said. 
They do not make up the announcement of something new and star- 
tling. They are platitudes and commonplaces. But, as I have already 
said, there is something to be gained by being reminded of them every 
now and then with some effort at solemnity. Commonplaces like 
these tend to keep us sane amid the many extravagances to which we 
are prone. Education has its extravagances. It readily takes fire 
from new discoveries about nature and human nature and often burns 
much with little insurance to cover it. Times have their conventional 
fashions in philosophy and their orthodox faiths. It is not the un- 
learned alone who are superstitious. The adjective can fit the learned 
as well, when, intoxicated by some fresh discovery of nature’s proc- 
esses, they enthusiastically lift the discovery to the dignity of a 
gospel. Good news in education should always be regarded with 
suspicion. 

I often recall a rosy-cheeked classmate, Louis Derr, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles, with an eager expression and quick, nervous step, 
who entered Amherst College in the fall of 1885. He was equipped 
with a Remington typewriter and the works of Herbert Spencer. The 
spacer of the former he had contrived to work with his foot in order 
to give his thumbs greater freedom, and the pages of the latter had 
opened a new world to his imagination. Neither of these articles 
had I seen before. Of the fame of the machine I had heard, but not 
of the fame of the man. Charles Darwin, the Origin of Species, the 
Descent of Man, the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest, the doctrines of evolution and natural development were for 
me, at the time, things, if not wholly in the future, so little in the 
past that my memory recalls nothing of them prior to my college 
days. Thomas Huxley, whom I was later to read with avidity, was 
a name first heard by me, as I remember, in my senior year. My 
experience was far from exceptional. It was my classmate who was 
exceptional. The youth of my day were born when the battle over 
evolution was little more than begun in the learned world with that 
energy and seriousness which made and broke many reputations and 
violently shook a comfortable faith from its bed. Now, when I 
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recall Louis Derr and the years during which evolution became a 
new faith in an old world, I smile a little ironically, observing how 
readily students of to-day take Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer without 
reading them. I have to remember that these students were born 
into a faith which had already become orthodox. They do not worry 
over evolution. They look eagerly forward to what it will do next. 
They want to identify themselves with the natural and vital develop- 
ment of existence. They want to grow exuberantly. They look to 
nature as their ancestors looked to God. 

I do not ask you to review with me the battle between natural 
genesis and special creation. Much less do I ask you to renew it. 
Let the dead bury their dead. Each of us, as an individual, is the 
product of nature with a past running back far enough to disabuse 
our minds of any notion that we have not risen from a very low 
estate. The proofs of our kinship with the animal world are strong 
indeed. Evolution as a natural fact seems sound enough no matter 
how obscure its processes may be. It is, besides, extremely doubtful 
whether any important human issue hangs on the truth or falsity of 
evolution. Our natural origin can not possibly be as important as 
either our life or our destiny. When, therefore, I think of evolu- 
tion, the question which comes to me repeatedly is not the question 
of its truth or falsity. The question is, rather, How far is it a 
definition of what human life actually is? Has evolution made us 
what we are as human beings or has something else? How far do 
we illustrate natural processes and how far do we illustrate something 
which is antithetical to them? When I try to answer these questions 
I find that I am forced to make again the distinction I have already 
emphasized. Evolution is a fact about nature which we have dis- 
covered as we have discovered other facts. It enlarges our view of 
nature’s productivity. It illuminates pre-human history. But like 
other discoveries its significance in and for human life depends on 
what we make of it. It is a discovery to be used for our own pur- 
poses. To convert it into a philosophy which explains human history, 
or to make it a foundation for the principles and practises of educa- 
tion, seems to me both wild and fantastic. Let it be that evolution 
has produced us, but we must also let it be that having produced us, 
evolution is no longer interested in us, but leaves us to take care of 
ourselves by our own wit. Having been produced, we are then sent 
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to school. How can we then cherish the faith that evolution is 
progressively working out our salvation? How can we believe that 
education is growth or that the best system of education is that which 
removes those artificial restraints which limit the free and natural 
development of the individual? Is not education precisely something 
which does restrain and limit? Is not its proper business to convert 
us from products of evolution into controllers of it? What sense 
can there be in controlling it if it is itself the norm and guide of 
our purposes? 

I often wonder why we are ever tricked by the philosophy which 
proclaims evolution to be both the definition and the controlling force 
of human life. Yet it is probably by our philosophies that we are 
most often tricked. Too often they profess to give a confident ex- 
planation of why things are as they are. Our human discontent with 
what the world actually is and our perplexities about our existence 
impel us to build in our imaginations another world which will explain 
and justify the one we have. This often blinds us to the obvious 
facts we have to face. In our efforts to explain, we often do little 
more than explain away. We cover our eyes with screens which so 
refract the light of common day that some of its rays never penetrate 
the surface which they strike. We want a philosophy which explains. 
It is dificult and often humiliating to live from day to day, work with 
enthusiasm, defend our convictions, and yet admit.all the while that 
we have never found a satisfactory explanation of what we are doing. 
Perhaps, however, we are, after all, most genuinely philosophical 
when, instead of trying to explain what we do, we try, rather, criti- 
cally to observe what we are doing and follow out the consequences 
of doing it. Probably it is better to have no explaining philosophy 
of the world at all than one which shuts out from our vision the obvi- 
ous, the commonplace, and the ordinary. This is particularly true in 
education. ‘There is far less danger in teaching people to do well 
what they have to do than in teaching them what we think they ought 
to believe. 

It is obvious enough that we are products of nature, born with 
much labor on her part. It is hardly a figure of speech to speak this 
way. Struggle, survival, adaptation to environment, the greater 
efficacy of some variations over others for the maintenance of life in 
a precarious world, heredity with its mechanism and conserving power 
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—all these are real enough. Projected backward in time they give 
a realistic picture of nature, producing us after many trials and with 
a strange mixture of futility and ingenuity. It has been the fittest 
that have survived. And we, judged in the light of that evolution, 
appear to be the fittest of all. We seem to be on top in the struggle 
for existence. Fascinated by the spectacle it is alluring to conclude 
that the evolution will still go on with the struggle humanized be- 
cause we are human and with the struggle still sure to produce the 
fittest in the end. “The ideal of evolution,” so we have been told by 
enthusiastic exponents just before the war, “‘the ideal of evolution 
is no gladiator’s show, but an Eden; and though competition can never 
be wholly eliminated, it is much for our pure natural history to see 
no longer struggle, but love, as ‘creation’s final law.’ ”’ 

Tricked by a glorification of nature’s processes, it is easy to forget 
what sort of thing she has produced by her long travail. She has 
produced us who try all our lives to improve on what she has done. 
She fills us with admiration when she pleases us and with loathing 
when she disgusts us. The only permanent good we find in her is her 
persistent habit of working regularly and relentlessly in ways we can 
discover and on which we can confidently rely. It is sun clear that 
if we speak of nature’s pains, she has taken as much pains to produce 
our natural enemies as to produce ourselves; and if she has given 
us any advantage over them, it is solely the advantage we acquire 
by using the discovery of her forces to do battle with them. I 
must harp on this discovery, on the old Baconian maxim that knowl- 
edge is power, for nothing seems to me to be more clear and obvious 
than the fact that it is not the forces of nature which have made us 
what we are, but the discovery and use of those forces. And I 
must add another equally clear and obvious fact—it is only by main- 
taining from generation to generation the spirit and fruits of dis- 
covery that we do not utterly perish. Procreation may be said to 
be natural, something abundantly cared for by agencies inherited 
from the past and operating with no concern for the consequences 
they produce, but education is artificial, something deliberately to be 
kept up from generation to generation with renewed and sustained 
consciousness of what it would achieve. Evolution has given us life; 
education has given us the kind of life we distinguish as human. 

The point I would stress, then, is that it is not by the operation of 
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nature’s forces that we have become what we are, but by the discovery 
and use of these forces; not through evolution, but through education. 
If we speak of evolution as natural, we must speak of education as 
artificial. The two are far from being natural in the same sense. 
We gain nothing when we stretch the term nature to cover both, for 
the evident distinction between them will return, calling for other 
terms to identify it. Our conscious, deliberate, purposeful, laborious, 
institutional, and expensive efforts to control nature through discover- 
ing what she is, may be called natural because it is natural for us to 
make them. They are natural in no other sense. Their distinction 
is clearly seen the moment we compare them with what nature does 
when left to herself, free from our interference. There is all the 
difference in the world between living without first having to learn 
a way of life, and living after having so learned. Education is an 
art. It produces a state of things which can be sustained only by 
the sustained efforts of those who are interested in it. 

However our methods and philosophies of education may vary, 
there appears to be, therefore, a constant to which they are initially 
and fundamentally subject. That is, methods and philosophies are, 
first of all, relevant to the initial importance for human life of dis- 
covery and use. Thus, while education is an art, it is not a luxury, 
but a necessity; it is not an ornament, but a discipline. That is what 
it is basally. It is the discipline of conserving from generation to 
generation what has been discovered about nature and of keeping 
learning alive. It is just what it obviously is without the aid of all 
the elaboration to which I have submitted it in order to make it 
impressive; it is that discipline by which the old teach the young what 
the old think they know. This is not said in disparagement of other 
claims. A cultured society is desirable and education is expected to 
contribute to its support. The joys, beauties, plays, and entertain- 
ments of life should not be neglected. Education should minister 
to them. Individuals should have the chance and be encouraged to 
develop their special abilities and gifts. Education can not turn a 
deaf ear to such claims as these, but in listening to them it is not 
well if it fails to heed the more fundamental claim, that it is the 
discipline of learning what has been learned in order to learn more. 
Much as we need that discipline we rarely submit to it willingly and 
still more rarely, patiently. We haste to action and expansion. It 
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is the business of schools to delay that haste as cautiously and as 
humanely as possible. They should not themselves hurry to stimulate 
it if they would aim at real instead of apparent success. Precocious- 
ness is not a good principle for educational guidance. 

Since men transform evolution into education and control nature 
for their own purposes by discovering what she is, the means whereby 
they have done this are worth attention. Here again I must dwell 
on the obvious and commonplace. It is easy enough to say that they 
have accomplished what they have, because they have minds, and 
that education, as a discipline, should consequently be a discipline of 
the mind. It is easy, but not very illuminating. It is impressive, but 
not very instructive. I can even now recall the impression of pro- 
fundity made upon me when I studied logic in college by a remark 
of Sir William Hamilton’s which Jevons quoted in small capitals in 
his book of Lessons: 


IN THE WORLD THERE IS NOTHING GREAT BUT MAN; 
IN MAN THERE IS NOTHING GREAT BUT MIND. 


I must admit that much that I have said could be translated into that 
remark. But I must look, not for less impressive things indeed, but 
for something more concretely manageable. So for mind, I substi- 
tute language, mathematics, and tools. These are the concretely 
definite means by which we have become what we are. It is by means 
of them that we have made our discoveries about nature. By means 
of them our experience, with all its ups and downs, its impulses, in- 
stincts, and desires, its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, has 
been disciplined into increased effectiveness. Without tools, we 
should be not even in the stone age. Without mathematics we should 
not be much farther on. And without language we should be nowhere 
at all. Of these three means by which men have educated themselves, 
language, evidently, takes the preéminent place. It is the great 
means of conserving experience and passing it on to others. 

We should not think of language in terms of articulate speech 
only. It is rather the use of the power of one thing to stand for or 
represent another thing. There is representiveness in nature for 
anyone who can discover it. We have made use of it. The moment 
the look of the sky leads to the expectation of rain, the possibility 
of language has dawned. The moment this experience has settled 
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into a specific habit of expectation, language has begun. The look of 
the sky has become like a word which tells something. We could 
almost put it into a dictionary and define it. Articulate speech is the 
condensation and abbreviation of such experiences. The linkage and 
relations between things get patterned, as it were, in the logic and 
syntax of sentences. That is why we can understand what we say and 
be understood, for language is not simply a collection of noises or 
marks in a world where there are already noises and marks a-plenty; 
it is rather a kind of extract of things, their essence distilled, so to 
speak, and bottled for use and transportation. When we say, “The 
book is on the table,”” something besides a noise has happened in the 
world. We have found out how to make that something besides 
happen. And having found that out, we have developed a technique 
for it which surpasses every other technique we have invented. Learn- 
ing to clarify his existence by means of language is undoubtedly the 
greatest thing man ever does. Nearly everything else depends on it. 
Nothing is ever understood until it is intelligibly expressed. It is 
needless to say, therefore, that education should make much of 
language. And I hope it is not necessary to add that by making much 
of language, I do not mean studying different languages or even 
English. I mean discipline in adequate expression. 

The science of mathematics has become so abstruse that it would 
appear that only the specially gifted can master it. Most of us 
excuse our deficiencies in the matter. We say that we are not mathe- 
matically inclined. Let us not, however, think too much of our in- 
clinations. Let us think, rather, of mathematics as one of the means 
of man’s education, as something which he has discovered and used. 
The difficulty in mastering the science ought not to obscure what the 
science is trying to master. As language has taken hold of the power 
of one thing to stand for another, so mathematics has taken hold of 
the power of one thing to balance another. Indeed the whole enter- 
prise of mathematics might be described as the exploitation of the 
sign of equality. If y is not equal to x, it can be made so by properly 
qualifying x. The principle is simple enough: if y is 2 and x is 4, then 
y= Y%x. The difficulty lies only in finding the proper qualifications 
in particular cases. It is not difficult to find the proper qualification 
of 6 to make it equal to g. It is a little more difficult to find the 
proper qualification which will make the distance a man walks equal 
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to the time he takes walking, but it can be done in spite of the mon- 
strosity of multiplying hours by so many miles an hour. It is vastly 
more difficult to put the sign of equality between marks on a photo- 
graphic plate and the passage of a ray of light by the sun, but it 
seems to have been done in spite of even greater monstrosities. 
Mathematics is the means of doing difficult and remarkable things 
of this kind and must also be ranked high in man’s education. He 
has seized upon discovered equatabilities in nature and elevated the 
discovery into a powerful technique. He has made a special language 
for it. This language may rapidly become foreign to those who speak 
their own language, but it is never foreign to mathematicians no 
matter what their own vernacular may be. This makes it a very 
powerful language, frees it from many of the limitations of social 
speech, and begets the belief that it is saying something even when it 
is not understood. The difficulties of the language ought not to 
minimize its educational importance. In this matter, I conceive the 
crucial question to be, not how much mathematics one needs, but how 
much one can be induced to learn. The more one learns, the more 
one’s sense of power is increased, for it is by getting things in the 
form of equations that they are most readily and effectively con- 
trolled. I hate to leave the subject without further elaboration. My 
experience convinces me that lack of appreciation of mathematics is 
one of the most serious of intellectual defects and an obstacle to 
supreme intellectual enjoyment. I fear that it is too often taught 
badly and made more difficult than is necessary. But if I go on in 
this vein, I shall approach the ground I have forbidden myself in 
these lectures. 

The third means of our education has been tools. It has been 
the fashion of late to make much of them. We live in an age in 
which the tool has almost passed from being a servant to becoming 
a master. Tools now make other tools with increasing elimination 
of the human factor, until many of us wonder if we are not becoming 
tools ourselves, instruments in a mechanism which is using us, rather 
than our using it, a mechanism, too, which if rudely disturbed may 
leave us floundering in inconvenience or misery. This bondage is 
not only practical, forcing us to follow lines of least resistance wher- 
ever we go, in our clothing, our eating, our drinking, our being 
merry; it is also moral, elevating the virtues of efficiency, method, 
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dispatch—the doing of it now—over those other virtues which, like 
temperance, justice, and courage, flower only after considered and 
reflective procrastination. It has taken much intelligence for men 
to learn the use of tools. It would be a strange consequence of their 
success, if intelligence thereby became unnecessary. The ideal of a 
foolproof world or a foolproof system of education calls for critical 
examination in our moments of leisure. 

But I have been beguiled. It was not my intention to speak of 
tools after this fashion. I had originally something else in mind. I 
recall a much loved book of my childhood. It bore the title, Cham- 
ber’s Information for the People. I got much misinformation from 
it, but I think I first learned from it what tools are. There was in 
it a picture of a wedge splitting a log. I had split wood with an ax, 
but until I saw that picture, I had not seen that the wood split by 
making room for the ax. As language is the use of the power of 
one thing to stand for another and mathematics is the use of the 
power of one thing to balance another, so tools are the use of the 
power of one thing to make room for another. That is what they are 
from the crudest to the finest. We should never forget that what 
man has learned to do by the use of tools he could always have done 
if he had discovered them. They lay about him in crude shape wait- 
ing, as it were, to be refined—spades, ploughs, knives, hammers, nails, 
corkscrews, pincers, levers, wings. He never gave them their efficacy. 
Nature provided that. All he had to do was to imitate and refine. 
A sapling with a twining plant about it was a screw in possibility. We 
, may properly call tools products of human ingenuity, but they are 
really nature’s ingenuity discovered and controlled. It takes intelli- 
gence to discover and use them, but it is not intelligence which they 
uncover. As we discover them, we may increasingly wonder that 
nature is so ingeniously contrived, but the extreme of that ingenuity 
is no more wonderful than the splitting log. Indeed the whole mech- 
anism of nature is wonderful only because it surprises minds who 
look for intelligence. A looking-glass is called a wonder, a mirror, 
because in it one sees his own ghost. The mimicking image loses its 
intelligence when the mirror becomes a tool. So I repeat that it is 
in the discovery and use of tools that we find intelligence, but not 
in the tools themselves. Intelligence is a tool only metaphorically. 
Only by metonymy does it ever split a log. 
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I return to language. As we place it side by side with mathematics 
and tools, the likeness and unlikeness of them become apparent. It 
is like them in being the discovery and use of a power which things 
have. The three means of our education have a natural basis from 
which they rise. But language rises to a comprehension which the 
others do not attain, - d which they approach only through its aid. 
We can put all we knuw about them in a book. When we get them 
in this shape we see that tools could never have been carried far 
without mathematics and mathematics could never have been carried 
far without language. We can see much more when we stop to 
think of all that vast variety of things that men have said and writ- 
ten, their science, their histories, their fiction, their poetry, their 
creeds, their prayers—the many stories they tell about themselves 
and their world. With the beginnings of articulate speech language 
took on the power to expand and perfect whatever it touched. It 
started on an ambitious career. It assumed to get everything into 
coherent and intelligible shape. It claimed that nothing is properly 
understood until it receives logical expression. In working out this 
claim it came upon unsuspected realms of thought. It found regions 
in which imagination would run riot if not controlled, and would, 
when controlled, react upon the energies of life to exalt and idealize 
them. It constantly found new ideas and leaped to the conclusion 
that ideas are far more illuminating than the brightest light which 
nature ever made. It would get existence into ideas and then tell 
the world what the world is and what it ought to be. It would have 
the last word. It would have the first too, for the noblest story of 
creation ever penned is that which tells how God made the world, 
not with a tool, but with a word. It is not obligatory to believe the 
tale. We may, however, reverse the story and confidently claim that 
through lenguage creation is regained. We speak to an old world 
in order that there may be a new. So a good deal depends on what 
we say. 

Yes; everything seems ultimately to depend on those creative words 
we use to evoke from the confusion of existence an order which man 
can see and call good. When we set up schools and colleges and 
universities, a good deal depends on whether we say evolution or 
education, growth or control, exuberance or discipline. A good deal 
depends on whether we are cultivating nature to make nature more 
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natural, or whether, conscious of the human discontent with nature, 
we are cultivating those arts by which man makes nature the servant 
of his imagination. Why do we thrill when we discover in some 
prehistoric cave crude pictures of animals drawn upon the wall? Is 
it because nature does not produce animals enough and better animals 
at that? Or is it because those pictures ca:+y us into a wholly dif- 
ferent world, the world in which men ask .guestions and look for 
answers? What are those crude pictures saying which living bears or 
elephants do not say? Why do we almost wish that we could have 
sent that poor draughtsman to school, esteeming him more highly 
than his brother who saw in animals only something to eat and noth- 
ing to picture? We live in caves. It is easy enough to get out of 
them simply by going out of doors; but we are so constituted that 
we want to draw pictures first, and then go out of doors to look for a 
new world. 

Those who can draw pictures have gone out from the world of 
nature into the world of imagination. They may draw animals, but 
they have separated themselves from an animal existence. They may 
draw the animal called man, depict his anatomy, his physiology, his 
psychology, but they do this in order that they may see a different 
man, a man who is the product, not of evolution, but who will be 
the product of education. Human existence is often said to be a 
riddle. Before trying to solve it, there seems to be prudence, at 
least, in trying to state why it appears to be a riddle. Why does it 
call for a solution? When I ask myself that question, I always get 
the same answer even when I express it in different words. Here I 
may say that the answer is—because we have to go to school. It 
seems to be the answer, because, when we ask why we should have to 
go to school, we are always started guessing. No one seems yet to 
have guessed right to the satisfaction of all concerned. Yet we have 
to go, none the less. We should soon cease to be human if we stopped. 
If we stopped, language, mathematics, and tools would revert to 
the natural powers from which they sprang through discovery and 
use. Evolution would still go on, no doubt, but education would 
have ceased. Nature would still go on, but living in consequence of 
discovering nature would not. It is living in consequence of that 
discovery which makes us human. That is, after all, the thing I want 
to emphasize. It is an obvious thing. But its obviousness reveals 
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better than anything else I know what the human enterprise is. That 
enterprise is so to transform by knowledge and discipline the forces 
which naturally produce us, on which we depend for our existence, 
and which give us our bodily energy, that we may have a world to our 
liking. It is not the natural world at all that we want. If we did 
we could have it in a moment. We would rather have the riddle 
with all its perplexities for which the natural world is no solution at 
all. The only solution is some different world, one which we seem 
to believe can be at least partially attained by education, by going to 
school. We expect our teachers to tell us what the world we want is 
like and how we can attain it. How will they do this? They do it 
by teaching us language, mathematics, and tools and telling them- 
selves and sometimes their pupils what the aims of education are. 
What then are the aims? If the teaching of language, mathematics, | 
and tools is not the whole duty and the whole obligation, if discipline 
in these matters is not the last word, what then is? When we ask° 
that question, we expect the philosopher to answer. But let us ask 
that he answer in terms of what we are. Let him answer in terms 
of the simple but impressive fact that we, out of the whole creation 
and few in number at that, are beings who have to go to school. And 
schools when seen clearly are seen to be the most curious things in 
the world. They are protests against nature. They are refusals to 
let her do as she pleases. They convict her of incompetence in hand- 
ling human beings. In the face of her evolution they hurl the 
defiance of education. 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
CONFLICTING AMERICAN IDEALS* 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


N educational system is successful only when in all its aspects it 
contributes to the ends of the society in which it lives and has 
its being. All primitive tribes which survived found ways in which to 
change their boys and girls into adults completely adjusted to the 
environment of the tribe. Prussia a century ago devised an educa- 
tional system which through two sets of schools turned out the leaders 
and followers that the Fatherland desired. Recent educational 
developments in Soviet Russia, Italy, and Bulgaria show that changes 
in national purpose are followed by corresponding changes in the 
school; not only in what is taught, how it is taught and the spirit of 
instruction, but just as completely in teacher training and school 
administration. Every aspect of education must adjust itself to the 
national ideal. 

This process of relating an educational program to a national end 
is neither simple to comprehend nor easy to put into practice. Edu- 
cation has momentum, teachers are traditional, and as a rule modi- 
fications are the result of efforts extended over a considerable period 
of time. The history of education does not tell the story of many 
sudden widespread school reforms. When they do come, they are 
found where the national ends are clear and distinct, accompanied 
by powerful governmental control. 

In the United States educational changes have come very slowly. 
At the time of the formation of the Constitution, our educational 
system was an importation from England and Scotland, with sporadic 
primary classes, occasional academies and secondary schools, and a 
few colleges, practically all under the control of churches and other 
voluntary agencies. From this beginning a century and a half of 


* An address given at the General Session of the National Education Association meeting held 
at Atlanta, Ga., July 1, 1929. 
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effort has brought us to our present state of development. This 
advance has been almost entirely toward the realization of the ideals 
for which our country was founded. 

One of these ideals was the notion of liberty. Hamilton, Jay, and 
Madison in the Federalist papers continually refer to it. Old-world 
governments, of the type depicted by Carlyle and Dickens, had made 
the individual subject to the tyranny of the governing classes. Amer- 
ica wanted none of this; and despite the fact that the guaranties 
of security of person and property found in the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution were implicit in the document itself and 
explicit in the state constitutions, the Fathers wanted to make them 
perfectly plain. The people of the United States wanted liberty; and 
they would tolerate no encroachment by any sort of aristocracy. 
This is the reason why so few powers were delegated to the federal 
government and so many were retained by the states. Our people 
have always been jealous of their right to self-government. 

One governmental function which they particularly wanted to keep 
in their own hands was that of education, and for a long time the 
control was kept by the locality. I am neither a political scientist 
nor a lawyer. I understand that both agree that education is a state 
function in the United States. To me it seems to be a function of 
the district, the town, or the county, if I read history aright. Our 
people have always wanted to determine the education of their own 
children and they have ever been reluctant to delegate the power to 
anyone else. They have retained the church school; they have sup- 
ported private schools; and despite the growing tendency to depend 
upon the state and federal governments, localities in the United 
States in general still provide most of the support and still retain 
most of the control of public education. Such state control as does 
exist developed not so much from direct delegation by the people as 
from the acceptance of grants the strings to which were not too 
apparent at the start. For the most part the people in a locality in 
the United States still pick the teacher they want, pay him what they 
please, tell him what to teach and what books he shall use, place 
him in the kind of school building they choose, and discharge him 
when they get ready. They assert their right to do this as a part 
of the liberty in which our country believes and they desire no impor- 
tant encroachment upon their prerogative to determine what their 
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children shall be like when they grow up. This is a definite purpose 
of American society and our school system has tried to adjust itself 
to it. 

There is another ideal of the American people—equality. The 
Declaration of Independence assumed as self-evident that all men 
were created free and equal, and just as Hamilton stressed liberty 
and property, so did Jefferson emphasize equality. In 1800 equality 
was less of an accomplished fact than was liberty. Not one adult 
male in five had the right to vote. Property qualifications for office 
holding were required in several states. Harvard College listed its 
students in the order of social precedence. Surely there was a strati- 
fied society! But the ferment of equality began to leaven the lump; 
people talked, newspapers published, and labor organizations investi- 
gated and lobbied, with the result that three decades saw not only 
the presidential succession broken with the election of Andrew Jack- 
son, but the abolition of property suffrage qualifications, the intro- 
duction of labor reform, and the beginnings of a school system open 
equally to all at public expense. Year after year educational ad- 
vances were made, all in the direction of the provision of equality 
of opportunity for the American youth. The list of these changes 
would itself be a history of American education relating the develop- 
ment of ways in which compensations have been devised for differ- 
ences in wealth, health, distance from school, objectives, and ability. 

Our people soon saw that equality of opportunity could not be 
provided if children were to have the kind of education that a partic- 
ular community could financially afford to provide. They saw rich 
districts and poor districts, wealthy counties and impoverished 
counties, side by side. There is no need at this time to speak of the 
various financial studies that were made which resulted in increase 
in the size of the taxing unit, reform and often complete change 
in the system of state distribution of school funds, and the entrance 
of the federal government as a source of support for schools. The 
American people have not been content to allow the citizens of ill- 
favored communities to stagger under a tax burden which at best 
will provide a short school term under a poorly paid teacher in a 
squalid building, while others in wealthy areas are able to provide 
splendid opportunities with little effort. Increased participation of 
larger governmental units in the financing of local educational pro- 
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grams is apparently a settled policy of American government. The 
purpose is to foster equality. 

Nor have the American people been content to allow their chil- 
dren to be at the mercy of the particular educational ambitions of 
the locality. Larger governmental units have stepped in to say that 
a school must be provided whether the home folks want it or not; 
that it must be open for so many days; that the teacher must have 
at least certain qualifications and be paid not less than so much; that 
the building must be safe and warm; and to make other regulations 
of the same sort. Sometimes there have been direct orders. More 
often the state government or the federal government has offered 
prizes in the shape of money if a particular condition be met. Here, 
also, the purpose is to secure equality. 

We see in these developments a curious conflict in American edu- 
cational practices; yet there is nothing mysterious about it. It comes 
from the effort to adapt American education to two different ideals, 
the ideal of liberty and the ideal of equality. These ideals never did 
get along well together. They were never noted for harmony. 
Hamilton and Jefferson were sworn political enemies. For many 
years this growing conflict was not apparent, the changes taking place 
so slowly; but in the last decade it has become perfectly evident. 
The Education Bill, the measure proposed to create a government 
department dealing with education to be presided over by an officer 
who would be a member of the President’s cabinet, has divided the 
country into two camps. 

The advocates of the measure are the men and women who believe 
primarily in equality. They have seen the failure of the small 
locality. They know that equal school terms, reasonably adequate 
physical facilities, proper teachers, and adequate equipment are im- 
possible without assistance from larger governmental units and they 
know that children in many places need protection against the preju- 
dices, social peculiarities, and dulled ambitions that seem to center 
about unfertile land, rocky hills, and remote regions. If it is logical 
for the state to protect the child from the locality and to equalize the 
wealth, it is just as logical that upon occasions the nation must pro- 
tect the child from the state. Opposition has reduced the Education 
Bill to advocacy of a government department with advisory powers 
and direction of research, but the principle at stake points properly 
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to a far larger assumption of responsibility. I think that this is be- 
lieved by the opposition. 

The opponents of the measure are the adherents of liberty, the 
Hamiltonians. They want equality, but not at the expense of liberty. 
They desire no encroachment by the federal government, no weaken- 
ing of local authority. They assert that it is proper for the state to 
assume more power; but not for the nation. They fear centralization 
of the kind found in Australia or France and they want to be sure that 
the minds of the children of America will never be in the power of 
the political group that happens, at any time, to be in control at 
Washington. Their arguments are strengthened by recent events in 
Russia and Italy; and the public resentment at the efforts of certain 
public utilities corporations to influence the schools gives a clue to 
the attitude of the people. In short, when we consider equality, par- 
ticipation by the federal government in education seems desirable; 
when we take liberty into account, there seems to be danger. 

There is a way out of this dilemma which so far as I know has 
never appeared in print. The trouble lies not in the inevitable opposi- 
tion of the ideals, but in the unwarranted assumption that education, 
school administration, educational control are all in one piece, solid, 
incapable of division. This is not true. 

In Europe there is a division of school administration that is so 
universally understood and so generally accepted that one fails to find 
a definition or explanation. It is accepted as if no other attitude were 
ever considered. In the law, in official handbooks, in textbooks we 
find reference to the “interna” and the ‘“‘externa’’; internal and 
external administration of schools. Internal has to do with what is 
taught, how it is taught, how the teacher is trained, and the life and 
spirit of the school. External deals with seeing that the pupils attend, 
providing suitable places for instruction, keeping the school building 
clean and habitable, the pupils well, the teachers paid, the equip- 
ment provided. The chalk that the teacher uses is external; what 
he writes with the chalk, internal. His salary is external; what he 
teaches and the way he does it, internal. That the pupil shall be 
given glasses so that he may read is external; what he reads is in- 
ternal. The pupils march out of the building to study plants in the 
garden; this is internal. The janitor walks into the building to fire 
the stove; this is external. The material side of education is ex- 
ternal; the spiritual and mental side is internal. So commonly is this 
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concept accepted in Europe that different school officials are assigned; 
and in general the external is controlled and supported by govern- 
mental units different from those controlling and supporting the 
internal. 

France and England present an interesting illustration of this. 
In France the “interna” are completely controlled by Paris and the 
“externa” on the other hand by the locality, although this latter con- 
trol grows less year by year. The Minister of Education controls 
the textbooks and the course of study. Orders go forth from his 
office with the force of law. He trains, appoints, and promotes all 
school teachers and officials. Even disciplinary and social problems 
are settled under his direction. The departments and the communes, 
however, have the power to erect school buildings, to provide janitor 
service, to see to it that the children attend, to select a school doctor, 
to provide living quarters for the teacher, to beautify school grounds, 
and the like. The locality can in no way determine what shall be 
taught; but they may see to it that the child is ready to be taught. 
This is generally termed a highly centralized system; but it is plain 
to be seen that it is centralized in part and decentralized in part. 

In England, on the other hand, we see almost precisely the reverse. 
The borough, the urban district, or the county through the education 
committee of its council has complete control of the internal admin- 
istration of the schools. No person in London tells what shall be 
taught, how it shall be taught, or who shall teach it. This is the 
power of the local unit, and often it is delegated to the small com- 
munity and often to the school itself. The Englishman believes in 
liberty. Nevertheless the Secretary of the Board of Education, usually 
termed the Minister of Education outside of England, is a member 
of the government. Parliament, from the national treasury, pays more 
than half the cost of education. The Board has a good deal to say 
about length of the school term, attendance of pupils, buildings, 
salaries, pensions, and physical education. As to the internal phases 
it can do no more than suggest; but since the suggestions are the 
result of careful research and world-wide investigation, they receive 
thoughtful attention. This is generally termed a decentralized sys- 
tem; but it is plain to be seen that it is decentralized only in part. 

This division of school administration points the way, as I see it, 
to the solution of the American problem. We need centralization 
to provide equality; we fear centralization as a menace to our liberty. 
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Very well! Let us agree to centralize the externals, reserving to 
the localities complete control over the internals. Let us state with 
such exactness that we shall never be misunderstood that we propose 
in our state governments, and if necessary in the nation, to centralize 
the financing of education, the material side of schooling, and the 
responsibility of investigation and research; reserving to the localities 
the right to determine in the last analysis what shall be taught and 
how. Keep teacher training as decentralized as possible. Then we 
shall see to it that every child is given a chance without the danger 
of placing the control of the American mind within the reach of a 
partisan group. We can have equality and liberty both. 

It is said that “he who pays the piper calls the tune.” There is 
undoubtedly the danger, as is seen in the development of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, that efforts to provide financial 
assistance are apt to carry with them dictation on the part of central 
authorities over internals. This has also been seen in the various 
states. I think that many measures adopted by state legislatures as 
they affect the content of the course of study are dangerous to the 
liberties of the American people. The Tennessee anti-evolution law 
is only one illustration. We pride ourselves, however, that we have 
a government of laws, not of men; and may we not, as in England, 
be able definitely to prescribe in law some automatic basis of state 
and federal participation which will carry no discretionary power 
with it? England has done it; I see no reason why we cannot. 

Our development in the United States to the present time seems to 
provide equality in the state governments without liberty; and liberty 
in the federal government without equality. It is to be hoped that 
by farsighted legislation we shall be able to take a different step, not 
by a selection of one to the exclusion of the other, not by a dull and 
inadequate compromise, but by a centralization in the state and 
federal governments of the externals and a decentralization of the 
internals. It seems to be easily possible; and while I can speak for 
no one but myself, I can see no reason why proponents and opponents 
alike could not join hands in such a program which would look to the 
realization in the life of to-morrow of the ideals for which our coun- 
try was founded and for which so much sacrifice has been made. It 
would sever from the national and state governments powers which 
threaten the liberties of the people; and it would render unto the 
state and nation power making for equality of opportunity. 








DISAGREEMENT AMONG TEACHERS AS 
TO RIGHT AND WRONG 
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ANY and varied suggestions and proposals are being made for 
M the improvement of character guidance in the schools, but in 
every one of these the part to be played by the classroom teacher 
looms large. If we are to have character education in our classes and 
on our playgrounds, who are to exercise this guidance but the 
teachers ? If the teachers are to give the guidance, can we assume that 
they will agree among themselves as to what is right and what is 
wrong? In a previous article’ it was shown that if teachers are asked 
to pass judgment on a series of responses involving moral choices, 
radical disagreement will be found among them as to what is right 
and what is wrong. In this earlier study no attempt was made to have 
the teachers make a distinction between their own “ideals” and ideas 
of the “social convention.” It is believed that it will prove valuable 
in our study of the opinions of teachers to gather facts on these two 
points. Will there be greater agreement among teachers in their guid- 
ance if each guides in accordance with what he thinks the “social 
convention” is than if he guides in accordance with his own “‘ideal’’? 
The purposes of this study are: (1) to determine what teachers 
think is right and wrong according to their own “ideals”; (2) to dis- 
cover what they think is considered right and wrong according to 
“generally accepted standards”; and (3) to compare these two sets 
of responses. 


I. PROCEDURE 
A sampling of 118 adults, 82 experienced teachers and 36 juniors 
and seniors in college who were taking courses in Education, were 


1 An article by the writer entitled, “Ideas on Right and Wrong Among Teachers and Children,” 
appeared in the March, 1929, issue of Tue Recorp, pp. 529-541. 
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used in the study. This sampling was a different one from that upon 
which the results of the previous article were based. The same test 
was used, however, and the reader who wishes to examine the test 
and the directions is referred to that article. One additional problem 
was added together with four possible solutions. Therefore, the total 
number of situations to be marked here was 68 instead of 64 as shown 
in the test. The instructions given to the adults differed from those 
given in the first study in two respects: (1) the second paragraph of 
the instructions on the test blank was deleted. (2) Each individual 
was instructed to go through the test twice. In going through the test 
the first time he was to indicate whether each response was ‘“‘Right,”’ 
‘““Excusable,” or “‘Wrong” in accordance with his own “‘ideal.”’ In 
doing this he was to consider not what the convention in society was, 
nor what the exigencies of the situation might dictate as feasible in 
the practical situation, but only what he, according to the “highest 
ideals” of his nature, thought about the rightness or the wrongness of 
the suggested action. He was asked to go over the test again after a 
twelve-hour interval. On this occasion he was instructed to cover up 
his previous marks and: to indicate whether each situation was 
“Right,” ‘‘Excusable,” or ‘‘Wrong” in accordance with what 
he thought the general opinion in society was. Two judgments were 
given by each individual in the group, therefore, on each of the 68 
situations. 

It is believed that the judgments were given with a great deal of 
care. Those who filled out the tests were students in the writer’s 
classes in Educational Psychology at Clark University or in Educa- 
tional Measurements in Teachers College, Columbia University. In 
all classes where codperation was invited an attempt was made to 
show the importance of the problem. Each individual knew that he 
was not to sign his name to his paper and that there would be no 
way of checking up on those who did not wish to fill out the test. 
Therefore it is believed that only those who were interested enough 
to do the work rather accurately did it at all. In general the groups 
readily became interested in the problem and papers were received 
from a very large percentage of each class. It is not believed that the 
group chosen represents any special selection of those who were 
especially interested in or antagonistic toward character education in 
the schools. 
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Il. THE RESULTS 


All the results which are to be presented depend for their validity 
upon the test which was used. The test may be criticized in the first 
place as being made up of situations which are more strictly applicable 
to children than to adults. In the second place the criticism may be 
raised that in most of the situations there are conflicts of ideals. In 
reply to the first criticism it should be said that the experimenter’s 
original purpose in making the investigation was to determine to what 
degree teachers agree among themselves in regard to what is right 
or wrong in situations in which they are expected to be able to give 
guidance to children. If adults cannot agree on these situations deal- 
ing with simpler problems, it is hard to believe that they will agree 
in situations of greater complexity. The latter criticism, to the effect 
that there are in the test many hybrid cases where there are mixed 
together in one situation elements of right and elements of wrong, 
raises the very important question whether this test is loaded with 
such situations to a greater degree than is life itself. Of course if one 
should ask in the abstract if it is right to lie, he would probably get a 
rather high percentage of agreement on the negative response. But 
one does not choose truth or falsehood in the abstract. Choices are 
made in situations where there are conflicts and where various ele- 
ments in the situations may become prepotent. Unless there is a fork 
in the road there is little temptation to take the wrong course. Many 
of the situations faced by children, as well as those faced by adults, 
involve conflicts which are not apparent to the one who passes judg- 
ment upon the choices made. The fault with the situations of the test is 
not that they contain too many conflicts in “ideals” but rather that, 
due to the necessity for brevity for test purposes, they contain too few 
to approximate the complexity of many life situations. 

Of course the validity of the results is also dependent upon the 
sampling of population used. No evidence can be presented to show 
that the facts found in this study—from the sampling of teachers and 
prospective teachers—will be true for the general population. It 
would be interesting and perhaps valuable to study in a random 
sampling of the general population problems which are investigated 
here, but in this article the main interest is to study the attitudes of 
teachers and prospective teachers, and for this purpose the sampling 
has been adequate. 
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Subject to the qualifications dealing with the nature of the test and 
with the nature of the sampling of the population, the results of the 
study will be presented under four headings. 


1. Do teachers in their ideals disagree regarding what is Right and 
what is Wrong? 


The facts bearing on this question are given in detail in the first 
column of Table I. 

The guide numbers at the left of the first column of Table I refer 
to situations in the test which is printed on pages 531-537 of the 
March, 1929, issue of the Recorp. The entries in the columns are 
given in percentages. The table shows, for example, that 6 per cent of 
the 118 adults marked situation (1) in Problem IV “Right,” 19 per 
cent marked it “Excusable,” and 75 per cent marked it “Wrong.” A 
casual glance through this first column will convince the reader of the 
enormous amount of disagreement among teachers as to what they 
consider “Right,” ‘‘Excusable,” and “Wrong” according to their 
highest “ideals.” The nature of the disagreement will be illustrated 
by calling special attention to the results on a few situations, though 
the percentages are given for all of the 17 problems (68 situations) 
in order that one interested in any particular one of the situations 
may be able to find the vote of this group upon it. Consider for ex- 
ample the following: 


XVI (Paraphrased). A boy had secretly seen some boys, among whom were 
two of his friends, meddling with a railroad switch. A few minutes after they 
had run away he heard from his home the terrifying noise of a railway wreck. 
No one knew that he knew anything about it, but since his home was near the 
place of the accident an officer of the law called next morning and questioned 
each one in the home. What should the boy do? 


(3) Tell part accurately, but say nothing about parts that he does not wish 
to tell and pretend that he has told all he knows. 


Three per cent of the adults said that according to their “highest 
ideals” the proposed action was “Right”; 14 per cent said it was 
“Excusable”; 83 per cent said it was “Wrong.” 


1X. Suppose a young person was with a group of people whom he did not 
know very well, and they planned to do something which he did not believe was 
right. What would be the best thing for him to do? 
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(2) Tell them what he thinks and try to convince them that they should not 
do it, but if he can’t convince them, do as they do. 


Eight per cent of the adults said that according to their “ideals” 
this response was “Right”; 18 per cent said it was “Excusable”’; 74 
per cent said it was “Wrong.” 


Same problem as above. 
(3) Go ahead and be a good sport and do as they do. 


Four per cent of the adults said that this response was “Right”; 


12 per cent said that it was ““Excusable”’; 84 per cent said that it was 
“Wrong.” 


V. How much should boys and girls who are living in comfortable circum- 
stances give away to others? 


(1) If they give parties and gifts to their personal friends, they are giving 
away all that they should give. 


One per cent of the adults said that this was ‘Right’; 22 per cent 
said that it was “Excusable’’; 77 per cent said that is was “Wrong.” 


The total amount of disagreement among teachers in their “ideals” 
of right and wrong is shown best by the composite for the whole test 
which is given in Column 1 of Table II. It will be noted in the table 
that out of the 68 situations there was none upon which 100 per cent 
of the adults agreed in marking “Right,” ‘““Excusable,” or “Wrong.” 
There was I upon which 99 per cent agreed, and there were 4 upon 
which 98 per cent agreed. There were 21 on which there was go per 
cent agreement or over. 


2. To what extent is there disagreement among teachers and pro- 
spective teachers as to whether the proposed actions are “Right,” 
“Excusable,” or “Wrong’’ according to “accepted standards” in soci- 
ety? Is the disagreement among teachers greater on their “ideals” or 
on their ideas as to the “social standard’? 


Teachers show disagreement as to the rightness or wrongness of 
acts not only from the point of view of their own independent 
‘ideals’; but they disagree also in their notions as to what the “‘gen- 
erally accepted idea” in society is. The facts for each individual 
situation are given in Column 2 of Table I. A summary of the amount 
of disagreement is shown in Column 2 of Table II. If one compares 
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TABLE II 


DiIsTRIBUTION OF SITUATIONS ON THE Basis OF THE PER CENT 
oF AGREEMENT SHOWN AMONG THE ADULTS 


Column 1 shows distribution based upon adults’ own “ideals”; column 
2 shows distribution based upon adults’ reports of what they consider 
the “general attitude in society” to be. Highest percentage taken in 
each situation 
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the distribution in Columns 1 and 2 of Table II, he will be led to the 
conclusion that the adults of this sampling come nearer in agreeing 
with one another on the rightness or wrongness of acts when each is 
instructed to indicate what his independent “ideal” dictates than when 
each is instructed to report what he thinks the “accepted standard” is. 

The median of the distribution of agreement on “‘self ideal” is 82, 
while the median of the other distribution is 65. 

A more direct method of determining whether there is greater 
agreement on the “self ideal’ or on the “‘social standard” would be 
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to make, for the two ratings separately, a summation of the amounts 
of greatest agreement on each of the 68 situations. The grand total 
on the 68 situations for the 118 judges was 6,215 for the “self ideal” 
and 5,316 for “‘society’s standard.” If each of these totals is divided 
by 68, the quotient will show the number out of 118 judges who, on 
the average, agreed on one response (i.e., on R, E, or W) in a situa- 
tion. The average number of judges agreeing on R, E, or W, in the 
“self ideal” rating is 91.4; the average number agreeing on one re- 
sponse in the ‘standard of society” is 78.2. In other words, on the 
average situation there were 13.2 7 more judges who gave the same 
answer when their “self ideal” was reported than when their idea of 
the “standard in society’? was given. When these differences were 
studied for each age group separately, it was found that the largest 
difference occurred in the 40-57 age group. If all of the 118 judges 
had voted like those of this age group, the average agreement on the 
“self ideal’ would have been 97.7 instead of 91.4, and the average on 
the “social convention” would have been 71.2 instead of 78.2. In 
no other age group was the agreement on the “social standard” so 
small. 

Of course there is a great lack of agreement both in the reports 
of the “self ideal’’ and in those of the “‘social standard,” but if each 
of the individuals here examined were instructed to act in each of 
these situations in accordance with his personal “ideals,” the group 
would show a greater uniformity of action than if each one were in- 
structed to follow the “accepted convention”’ as he saw it. If the aver- 
age member of this group wished to be “‘in style” with his group in 
his choices of right and wrong in the situations studied here, he would 
do better to follow his own “ideals,” provided everybody else fol- 
lowed his, than to attempt to copy the ‘‘convention.”’ 

It would be hazardous to attempt to generalize this finding beyond 
the sampling of the population used or beyond the situations em- 
ployed. This sampling was very likely more homogeneous than a ran- 
dom sampling of the total population would have been. In the first 
place, our subjects came from homes which made it possible for them 
to study in colleges and universities. Secondly, the very fact that they 


* The difference between the two sets of answers is reliable statistically. The reliability was 
computed by the formula for the standard error of a proportion, that is, 


5 y/ 2 
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were interested in teaching or in taking courses in Education, prob- 
ably placed them in what might be called the “uplift” group in society, 
and it is possible that their philosophies were more similar than those 
of individuals of an unselected group. In the third place, the readings, 
conversations, lectures, sermons, and amusements to which such a 
group was exposed might have made for greater homogeneity in 
ideals than would be found in the general population. If the persons 
in the sampling used were more homogeneous in social background 
and in philosophy than the general population, and if, at the same 
time, they had had more than average opportunity to see varie- 
ties of social conventions, then we should doubt if the results 
found in this narrower sampling would be typical of the general 
population. 

Obviously, further research must be conducted on different sam- 
plings of the population before generalizations can be made to other 
groups. It is believed, however, that this finding is important even if 
true for only the teaching group. It is well for teachers who attempt 
to guide children in character to know that they will agree more 
closely among themselves in their guidance if they direct in accord- 
ance with their “ideals” than if they attempt to guide in accordance 
with what they conceive the “social standard”’ to be. 


TABLE III 
FREQUENCIES (IN PERCENTAGES) wiTH Wuicu Situations Were Marken R, EF, 
AND W, on ‘‘Setr IDEAL” AND ON ‘‘SociAL STANDARD” 


Figures are given separately for Age Groups. 














“Serr IDEAL” “SociaL STANDARD” 
Group Ace | NuMBER OF 
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R E W R E W 
Columbia ....... 38-57 | 1,292 28.1 | 10.6 | 61.3 | 34.7 | 25.6] 39.7 
Columbia ....... 30-39 | 1,360 29.6 | 14.3 | 56.1 | 30.9 | 19.9 | 49.2 
Columbia* ...... 23-40 | 1,564 27.6 | 14.6 | §7.8 | 31.5 | 27.2 | 41.3 
Columbia ....... 20-29 | 1,360 28.5 | 17.6] 53.9 | 31.8 | 24.0 | 44.2 
DEE is buna 0's 19-22 | 2,448 30.7 | 17.5 | 51.8 | 36.9 | 20.3 | 42.8 
Totals ........] 19-57 | 8,024 29.1 | 15.3 | 55.6 | 33.6 | 23.1 | 43.3 



































* The facts for this group were tabulated before it was decided to present the data separately for 
the different ages. It does not contain any of the individuals included in other groups. 
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3. Is there any tendency for the group to feel that more choices 
are considered “Excusable’”’ on “society's standard” than on their 
“own standards’? 


The facts bearing on this question are presented in Table III. 

It is clear from the figures of Table III that the term “‘Excusable”’ 
is used less frequently on the ‘‘ideal” rating than on the “social 
standard” rating. Of all the lines of actions suggested in the test, 15.3 
per cent were marked ‘“‘Excusable” on the “‘self ideal” rating; whereas 
23.1 per cent of them were marked “E” on the “social standard.” It 
will also be noted that the members of the oldest age group marked 
only 10.6 per cent of the actions ““Excusable” according to their “own 
ideals”; whereas according to their idea of the “generally accepted 
social standard” 25.6 per cent were “Excusable.”’ 


4. Does the width of the gap between the “self ideal” and the idea 
of “society's standard” vary with individuals? 


The difference between the “ideal” and the “social convention” for 
a given individual indicates the degree to which he feels that accepted 
standards are out of step with his “ideals.” The method of tabulating 
the results so as to show what individual differences did exist was to 
compare the marking on the “self ideal” and on the “social standard”’ 
for each individual on each of the 68 situations for the test. The 
method of scoring can be explained best by an illustration. If situation 
IX (2) of the test was marked by an individual as “W” on his “self 
ideal,’ but was marked as “E” on the “‘social standard,” this would 
be considered a one-degree change for him and would be given a 
score of 1. If situation IX (3) was marked by him as ““W” on the 
“self ideal”? and as ‘‘R” on the “social standard,” then this would be 
considered a two-degree change, and a score of 3 would be as- 
signed.*® Thus, if a subject showed 11 two-degree changes and 30 one- 
degree changes, he would receive a total difference score of 63. The 
total possible difference score for an individual is 204 (i.e. 3 & 68). 
This score would be obtained by one who reported the “social 
standard” as exactly opposite to the “self ideal” in each situation. 
The distribution of total difference scores is given in Table IV. 

That there are large individual differences among teachers in the 

®* These scores are arbitrary. It was felt that a change from R to W or W to R represented a 
broader gap than a change from R to E, or E to R, or E to W, or the like, and should receive a 


higher score. Moreover, it was found that one-degree changes occurred about three times as fre- 
quently as two-degree changes. 
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DIFFERENCE Scores BETWEEN 


TABLE IV 


FOR Various AGE Groups 


‘SetF IDEAL” AND ‘‘SoctaL STANDARD” 
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degree to which they feel that “accepted standards” are out of keep- 
ing with their “ideals” is clearly shown by Table IV. There were 8 
individuals who made scores ranging from 0 to 4, which means that 
they felt there was practically no difference between the “social 
standard” and their “ideal.’”” There were 2 persons, both of the oldest 
age group, who were at the other extreme. The difference for them 
was enormous. They received scores of 110 to 114, which is a little 
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more than one-half of the total possible score. The average difference 
score for the whole group of 118 adults was 33.3, which can be 
thought of concretely as meaning that the average individual showed 
one-degree changes on 33.3 situations out of the 68, or that he made 
11.1 two-degree changes or a combination of one- and two-degree 
changes total this amount.‘ 

It is interesting to note in passing that the average difference score 
is greatest in the oldest age group. There is, however, much over- 
lapping and the only difference which is large enough to be statistically 
reliable is between the average of the oldest and the youngest divi- 
sions of the teaching group. The difference between the oldest teach- 
ing group and the youngest group of all, namely, the Clark under- 
graduate group, is not large enough to be considered significant 
statistically. Selection probably plays a very important part here, and 
it is certain that there are greater individual differences within one 
age group than there are between the averages of any two groups. 
If we knew nothing about a teacher except his age, we could make 
only a very poor guess as to the width of the gap between his “ideals” 
and his ideas of “accepted standards.” 

This finding to the effect that there are important individual differ- 
ences among teachers in the degree to which they think “accepted 
standards” are out of step with their “‘ideals’’ would seem to have 
important bearing both on the training and on the selection of 
teachers who are to give guidance in character and also on the mate- 
rials and methods to be recommended to them. 


III. CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


1. There is a great difference of opinion among teachers in regard 
to what is right and what is wrong. They do not agree in their 
“ideals,” and they do not agree on what the “accepted standards” 
are. It appears that in situations involving moral choices there are 


* Of course the unreliability of the markings account for some of the difference. In several of the 
situations of the test it was difficult to make a decision. Many conflicting elements were involved 
and one element might be prepotent in determining the choice at one time and another at another 
time, even for a given individual. In order to run a check on the amount of change that one 
should expect, due to such fluctuations and to errors in marking, a group of 41 teachers who had 
never seen the test before were asked to mark the situations in accordance with their “ideals.” One 
week later new test booklets were passed out and the teachers were given again the same directions 
for marking. The results on the two markings were compared. The average change was found to 
be 12.57 points. The median change was 11.00 points; Q3 was 17 and Qi was 7. In deducting 
this amount from the figures in Table IV we ere probably a little too conservative because the 
time interval between the two markings was twelve hours in one case and one week in the other; 
but the larger period was intentionally chosen in order that the correction might be liberal. 
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many elements, different ones of which may become prepotent in 
determining choices at different times. Character education should 
not be established in the schools on the assumption that teachers 


always know the difference between right and wrong. Character. 


guidance should not be of a kind which assumes that adults have 
the final solutions, constant and immutable standards, which they 
are to impart to the young; but rather it should be a kind which 
assumes continuous growth—growth of the child, growth of the 
teacher, growth of society and its problems. 

2. Teachers will agree more among themselves in their guidance 
if each guides in accordance with his own “ideal” than if each guides 
in accordance with what he thinks the “accepted standard” is. If the 
average member of the group here studied wished to be “‘in style” 
with the group in his choices of right and wrong, he would do better 
to follow his own “‘ideals,” provided everybody else followed his, than 
to attempt to do in Rome as the Romans do. 

3. The group felt that a standard based on their “ideals” would 
be stricter than what they conceived the “generally accepted standard” 
to be. Many of the choices which would be considered ‘“Excusable”’ 
on the “generally accepted standard’”’ would be judged as ‘“‘Wrong” 
on the standard based on their “‘ideals.”’ 

4. A rather wide gap was found on the average between the 
group’s “ideal” and its idea of the ‘“‘accepted standard.” But the 
differences among individuals in the size of this gap were more strik- 
ing than the average difference. Some teachers felt that the disparity 
between the “generally accepted standard” and the standard dictated 
by their own “‘ideals’’ was very great; others felt that the difference 
was negligible. It would seem that such individual differences should 
receive attention both in the selection and training of teachers to give 
character guidance and also in the evaluation of methods proposed 
for giving it. Teachers who feel that the gap is wide between their 
own “ideals” and the “accepted standards” may underrate the “ideals” 
of their pupils; those who feel that there is no gap may. overrate 
them. Those who underrate the “ideals” of their pupils probably 
commit a graver error than those who overrate them, but that 
teacher is most successful who evaluates the “ideals” of each member 
of his group properly and who stimulates the most growth in ‘“‘ideals” 
and action. 











PROPAGANDA‘* 


By MARLEN E. PEW 
Editor of “Editor and Publisher” 


ROPAGANDA is a sadly misused term in this day. It has been 

twisted and distorted to cover so many virtues and so many 
crimes that it has well-nigh lost meaning. Originally, I think it was 
a term used only in relation to the propagation of the early religion 
of Rome. In its general sense it surely means special pleading, special 
advocacy, a partisan view of any doctrine, policy, or cause. It is a 
one-sided affair, at best. 

The propagandist is not supposed to be a fair and open-minded 
person—he is the avowed advocate of one side and one side only, 
claiming all, admitting nothing, seeking by all means at his command 
to bring opinion to his side. He is a proselytizer and special pleader. 
Good and bad causes are served by the propagandist. This accounts 
for a great deal of muddy thinking on this problem. Men say: This is 
a complex age and just how are those who wish to get their messages 
to the people to proceed if they do not make use of such expert serv- 
ice as that of the press agent or the so-called public relations coun- 
selor to influence the media of the people, such as the newspaper, the 
magazine, the motion picture, the lecture platform, the school text- 
book, the radio broadcast, and all other means of contact with the 
general public? 

I am the editor of a newspaper man’s newspaper and no week 
passes that my publication does not, in some manner, attack influences 
which seek insidiously and anonymously to put into news columns the 
special pleadings, the urgent partisan advocacy of special interests, 
whether they be good or bad, fair or foul. When we attacked the 
so-called power trust, some months ago, for the most audacious at- 
tempt ever made to corrupt the newspaper press of this country with 


* Mr. Pew, editor of Editor and Publisher, gave this lecture during the Summer Session of 1929 
before the educational publicity class conducted by Clyde R. Miller, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service of Teachers College. Mr. Pew, perhaps more than any other man, may be said 
to speak for American newspapers; and does more than any other man, it may be said, to express, 
maintain, and elevate the ethical standards of the daily press of the United States.—Epiror. 
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propaganda calculated to make the people blindly accept private 
ownership without a fair debate of the question of public ownership 
versus private ownership, there were those who condemned my paper 
in bitter terms. On the other hand there were broad-minded news- 
paper men and advertising men, forming by all odds the great major- 
ity, who upheld our hands. 

The point I wish to make here is that there is much confused 
thinking. Few, indeed, seem to have any grasp of the principles in- 
volved, even in the case of this recent blatant and vicious attempt to 
propagandize in favor of a “power trust,” using the newspaper, the 
lecture platform, the school textbook, and every other avenue to 
public opinion in the most unscrupulous manner. But I think you will 
agree with me that it was when the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
posed tampering with school textbooks that the power propagandists 
received their most stinging rebuke. Public opinion certainly did pro- 
test against the few easy editors who had lent their newspapers to 
this raid, but the country roared indignation at the attempt to invade 
the sacred precincts of the schoolroom. 

I wish to convince you that there is no safe propaganda, if you are 
to accept my definition of the term. I refer to a partisan, one-sided, 
self-serving communication to the public, from an irresponsible and 
concealed source, calculated to influence public thought, either for or 
against a public policy or cause. 

Propaganda thus defined is unsafe, no matter what interest it is 
serving. It is distinguished from proper public communications by its 
lack of candor and its concealment of authorship. We have no objec- 
tion to any communication that the propagandists may bring forth 
which is duly authenticated and plainly signed, not by a press agent, 
to be sure, but by the principal, the responsible head or heads of the 
movement, whatever it may be. 

Now, what is happening? I suppose you know that, following the 
War, there has developed in this country a so-called new profession. 
Many thousands of persons, largely recruited from newspaper offices, 
schools of journalism, the lecture platform, and other professions 
have entered it. They practice super-press agentry. They call it the 
“new propaganda.” 

The fact had long been known, but during the World War it was 
amazingly demonstrated, that public opinion can be swayed and made 
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to serve almost any object if expertly manipulated by persons who 
understand popular psychology and are resourceful in getting control 
of the established instruments of communication. Certainly, the war 
demonstrated that, under the influences of propaganda, justice, and 
right, even God in all His majesty, could be allied to any side of the 
firing line. 

The history of the World War that-is now rapidly being made 
available to us indicates in no uncertain terms that the welter of blood 
at the front only in part decided the issue. The battle of wits in 
propaganda was also heavily relied upon by every nation involved to 
bring success. So, quite naturally, a power of such amazing potenti- 
ality was not to be neglected in times of peace and we are seeing it 
introduced into politics, commerce, and every important activity in 
our country. Every interest now must have a press agent. I do not 
doubt that five thousand men and women are to-day employed as 
propagandists in New York and Washington alone, often at rates 
of pay which would dumbfound the average lawyer, physician, engi- 
neer, or college president. In reality, these propagandists are essen- 
tially in the same business as was the circus press agent of romantic 
memory. Each one is promoting some show, calling it the greatest, 
biggest, finest, most brilliant aggregation of talent ever assembled 
under one tent in the world’s history, although the show may be a 
power trust, or a combination of silk merchants fighting cotton and 
wool and rayon competition, or an association of men’s hat manu- 
facturers wildly attempting to prevent spread of the campus fashion 
of going hatless, or an association of manufacturers seeking to profit 
from a further exploitation of labor, or real-estate dealers seeking to 
create good opinion for a street or a community, or any of a thousand 
such enterprises, always to gain profit or power by indirect means. 
Propaganda ties up with exploitation more often than with service 
or legitimate achievement. 

So, as one of the leading public relations experts has recently 
written, “there are invisible rulers who control the destinies of mil- 
lions. It is not generally realized to what extent the words and actions 
of our most influential public men are dictated by shrewd persons 
operating behind the scenes. Nor, what is still more important, the 
extent to which our thoughts and habits are modified.” A statesman’s 
speeches may be written by his hired ghost. Men and women alike 
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are subject to these invisible forces. Styles in clothing, architecture, 
and the like, are thus dictated. Gregarious man leaps through any 
hoop. It is the style in New York to eat only eggs from white shells. 
I do not know what press agent made the white shell egg popular 
here but it is an interesting fact that someone else over in Boston, 
years ago, made the brown egg popular there. What an astounding 
fact it is that premiums are paid for white eggs in New York and 
brown eggs in Boston! Thus can public preference be toyed with. 

Probably the most interesting place in this country in which to study 
the activities of professional missionaries in the field of public rela- 
tions is Washington. The national capital reeks of propaganda. Dur- 
ing the War and subsequent to it a vast army of ballyhoo crusaders 
invaded Washington, dedicating themselves to cunning, tireless, and 
profitable campaigning to educate the American people to sing their 
tunes, major or minor, as their particular projects required. Some are 
advocates of special lines of business or of business as a whole, em- 
ployed by organized business. They receive fat checks from chambers 
of commerce or associations of business men. Another crew, usually 
receiving less pay, are employed by the labor organizations, farm 
groups, and similar organizations. Many are concerned only with 
legislation and. politics. They are rather in the field of the old-time 
lobbyist, but instead of buttonholing a congressman in a cloakroom to 
convince him by some process of logic, or by a letter from an influen- 
tial constituent, the new propagandist hands out a bunch of clippings 
from newspapers published in the home district and proceeds to show 
what “public opinion” is dictating his course should be. First, they 
create the clippings and then they use them as a club. Then too, there 
are a host of propagandists devoting themselves to patriotic causes, 
according to their respective lights. 

Each one of these special pleaders is, of course, seeking to write or 
have written, and in some way to contrive to get printed, his point 
of view. He uses the lecture platform, the motion picture, radio, or 
what not—anything. You can imagine, therefore, what pressure falls 
upon the modern editorial desk. Bales of unsolicited copy come in 
every mail. There are dodges too numerous to mention. The chief 
refuge of the press agent is that he is contributing interesting and 
important “news.” It is rare that an editor is asked to write an edi- 
torial favoring some interest or a cause, though that also happens 
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at times. A news clipping is usually considered as serviceable. Almost 
every hour of every day every newspaper editor is besieged by press 
agents clamoring to put into his columns some article of alleged news, 
slanted to accommodate the advantage of the press agent’s employer. 
Occasionally, as in the “power trust” case, there were equally eager 
attempts to suppress unfavorable information. 

These abuses which individually may be so subtle and minor as to 
attract little or no attention, in the aggregate present our problem. 
The first thing I learned as a newspaper reporter was that I did not 
have a news item worth printing unless it covered both sides or, in- 
deed, all sides of the subject discussed. I did not think that I could 
serve my newspaper by interviewing a press agent. Rather, it was my 
business to interview the responsible persons and write an article 
based upon such information, with due and proper credit to persons 
interviewed. In these days it is by some believed no breach of ethics 
to print a statement handed out by a propagandist, credited to no 
one in particular and slanted to serve some special objective. I chal- 
lenge that practice in the newspaper business as unethical, unfair to 
the reading public, poisonous to the stream of public information. 

I entertain an idealism concerning newspapers and schools. They 
are the leading practical influences in the lives of the vast majority 
of our people. I expect my child in his school to get something better 
than propaganda. I would rather he would be told no story that half 
of the story. My house is littered with newspapers—all sorts of news- 
papers—and I have noted with amazement how much information or 
misinformation from that source can be packed into a ten-year-old 
mind concerning people, things, and ideas. I value the realistic news- 
paper because, when properly edited, it forms such a perfect contact 
with the rough and ready world. I do not object to its truth, no matter 
how ugly and terrifying. 1 want a child of ten or fifteen to begin to 
realize that life is not a fairy story. The consequences of shallow 
romance are too pathetic. It is well enough to start early to build 
minds that are capable of abstract thinking. You cannot do that on 
a diet. of sugared mental pap. Surely there is no charm in so-called 
innocence which is mere ignorance. Ignorance is the great unpre- 
paredness. While many people fear the newspaper because it does 
present the ugly and terrifying, as well as the pleasant phases of life, 
I think we should have greater fear of soft and subtle untruth, or the 
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half-truth of propaganda. Our supreme fear should concern suppres- 
sion of fact—a darkness concealing snares for our feet and traps for 
our young. 

When the news is honestly and fearlessly written, it, more than 
editorials or sermons, charts a safe course for those who run and 
read. To-day’s news is human experience in the concrete, capable of 
easy intellectual or emotional understanding, and suggestive of an 
application to our own lives and acts. 

He who distorts the truth in news-telling, either in malice or in 
recklessness, is a public menace. I speak for the clean mind of a child, 
gathering first impressions of life. A dishonest merchant who sands 
her sugar does a harm which a physic may cure. Shoddy sold for wool 
is a mean deception, but her body may survive the chill. Adulterated 
news, untruth or half-truth, presented in columns where people have 
a right to look for dependable, authenticated, sifted fact, strikes like 
a poisoned dart at the delicate tissue of her intellect with incalculable 
potential harm. 

False mental impressions surely are more difficult of eradication 
than would be the neutralization of poison in the blood. Nature causes 
the latter to express a definite symptom, which calls out a prescribed 
‘serum. But a germ of untruth planted in the human mind may lie - 
* concealed in subconsciousness remanent a lifetime and work evils — 
unnoticed by the victim. : ‘ 

So, if you-create a viciously false i image in the mind: of my child, 
and if providential accident does not occur to correct the érror, you : 
may cause her feet to stray, her arm to be misdirected, her expression 
to be warped and faulty. There is ugliness in the world. We should 
-know about it! There is beauty in the world: We should be ac- 
quainted with it! There is barbarism in the world. We shall not. deny 
it by glossing! There is great progress, there are great opportunities. 
for higher progress, great movements of. reaction from progress, 
occasional great threats against all progress—but there-is no progress 
except as it rises from the:common understanding of the people, and 
there is no reaction from progress worthy of fear if the lines of com- 
munication to the people are free and flowing. 

The harshest critics.of newspapers are those who do not. know’ 
much, if anything, of the system of news collection in this country, 
where the directly. subsidized or blindly partisan newspaper. has be- 
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come well-nigh impotent through the slow but fine process of public 
condemnation. Those of us who live in the atmosphere of ‘news are 
conscious of the fact that no class of professional workers in the uni- 
verse are more passionate seekers after truth than are newspaper 
men. Some of us who have had practical experience with attempts 
at fearless and direct brass-tack talk in newspapers poignantly realize 
that the American press usually penetrates the facts of life as deeply 
and rapidly as the public will bear. Ultimately every story is written 
and printed. 

So, the goal of the newspaper and the school should be an Ameri- 
can brotherhood of understanding. A public mind made up of 
partisan, prejudiced half-truths is a more dangerous element in a 
democracy than would be complete ignorance or utter illiteracy. A 
misinformed public may go wrong with zeal and enthusiasm. Ignorance 
only blunders. In summation, permit me to repeat that propaganda, 
whether through newspaper, magazine, lecture platform, textbooks, 
motion picture, radio broadcasting or whatever instrumentality, is 
dangerous when it lacks authentication by responsible authorities and 
when the opposing side is denied a hearing. I believe in the open 
forum in newspapers, public schools, churches, and wherever people 
gather if, and when, the rule calls for proper discussion of any sub- 
ject with every interest represented and with the platform equally 
open toa all sides to the controversy. Do we not view with alarm the 
'. growing tendency to standardize’ and circumscribe American public 
opinion? Shall we pathetically accept the propagandist, knowing 
with. what astounding ‘willingness the average citizén may be led 
around by the nose? nae 

The richest gift the American school and the American newspaper 
can yield to the republic is a spirit of free. and independent. thought 
to guide public action. This challenges propaganda. 
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/. . WOMEN TO RESEARCH 


By RUTH STRANG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T THE present time many deans report research as one of their 

. functions. According to Jones’s study, certain deans in liberal 
arts colleges and universities, especially in large institutions, are ‘‘con- 
ducting investigations concerning scholarships, activities, means of 
transportation, and housing.’’* In normal schools and teachers col- 
leges, 53 per cent of the deans reported accumulating in one place all 
available information about individual students; 43 per cent said they 
collected data on various problems that come before the faculty; and 
20 per cent, that they collected information for particular groups or 
individuals over a period of years.*- Whether or not these investiga- 
. tions which are being carried on by deans can properly be called by the 
dignified and honorable name of research, they are nevertheless impor- 
tant. The discovery of problems which need to be solved, the careful 
collection of data, and the testing of results of research are valuable 
contributions to the newer knowledge of work with individuals. 

If research is “the name for a type of procedure employed in an- 
swering thought questions” by critical thinking based on the best 
data obtainable,* and if personnel work is “work having to do 
specifically with the individual,” * then there is an extensive field of re- 
search Open to personnel workers who are competent to obtain the 
_ “best data.” Research in this field does not necessarily involve statis- 
tical treatment, which is only a means to an end, namely—the dis- 
covery of new principles and procedures. The mere description of 


1 Jones, Jane L., A Personnel Study of Women Deans in Calleges and Universities, p. 94. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

* Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Strang, Ruth, 4 Personnel Study of Deans of Women in Teachers 
Colleges and. Normal Schools, pp. 38-40. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1928. 

® Monroe, Walter S. and Engelhart, Max D., The Techniques of Educational Research, p: -7. 
Bulletin Vol. XXV, No. 19. University of Illinois, 1928. 

-* Hopkins, L. B., Personnel Procedure in Education, The Educational Record Supplement, No. 3, 
p. 5. American Coun :il on Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., October, 1926. 
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- one case or the mere tabulation of a thousand cases, according to this 
definition, does not-constitute research. But if from the tabulation of 
‘data new light is thrown on some important question; and if the 
study of one individual or one institution leads to a real advance in 


understanding certain peveenann, the investigation ony properly be 
‘called research. 


I. RESEARCH A BROAD FIELD 


According to this broad definition, research studies might be ar- 
ranged on a number of scales: (1)-ranging from no statistical treat- 
ment to elaborate and refined statistical treatment; (2) ranging from 
studies of a single individual or institution to those involving thou- 
sands of cases; (3) ranging from investigations having no obvious | 
practical value to those having immediate practical application. | 


Il. THE DEAN'S PLACE IN RESEARCH 


Among personnel workers one of the earliest established positions 
is that of dean of women. In the broad field of research, the dean 
may find some types which are especially appropriate to her needs, 
and to her ability and facilities to do research. She will not, in most 
cases, use refined and elaborate statistical treatment because the data 
she will collect do not warrant such treatment, and her own training 
has thus far not usually included advanced work in statistics. Her in- 
vestigations will be largely of a practical nature because in her work | 
she must daily deal with problems for the solution of which she pos- 
sesses inadequate knowledge and techniques. 


III. VALUES OF RESEARCH 


The investigation which the dean may make has two values: first, 
to paraphrase Professor Briggs’s. definition of education, it enables 
the dean to do better the work that she must do anyway; and second, 
it contributes to the subject matter in this field and thus results in 
the establishment of the dean’s work as a profession. 


IV. RESEARCH FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES RATHER THAN FOR 
PUBLICATION 


Having a research attitude enables the dean to do her work better 
by making her relationship to students more objective and less emo- 
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tional, as well as by increasing her knowledge and improving her 
techniques in collecting data. Each dean is confronted daily with un- 
answered questions and unsolved problems. She is constantly meeting 
the exigencies of the present situation with inadequate knowledge of 
the best procedure. Even if leaders in the field possessed all wisdom 
and all knowledge of the work in general, research would still be 
necessary because each institution, like each individual, is unique, 
and has its own needs and peculiar opportunities. Just as the best 
way to learn about a particular child is to study that child, so the best 
way for a dean to learn about her institution is to study it directly. 
The investigations already made in this field are perhaps more valu- 
able as methods which a dean may apply in her own situation than as 
sources of information concerning present practice. For example, the 
surveys of the status and function of deans in liberal arts colleges 
and universities ° and in normal schools and teachers colleges ® furnish 
the dean with a method of orienting herself in her own institution. 
She may use as.a check list the duties performed by other deans, and 
alone or in conference with fellow members of the staff ask these 
questions: (1) Should this duty be performed in our institution? (2) 
Who is the best person to do it alone or in codperation with others? 
(3) What is the best way to do it? 

Similarly, the studies of daily schedules of high school girls’ are 
useful, not only for the averages of time expenditures among specific 
groups of pupils which they reveal, but also as a method of making 
more complete case studies of individual girls and of discovering 
recreational, health, and other deficiencies in the twenty-four hour 
activities of adolescents. Such information is necessary in planning 
local health and social programs. 

The methods used in studying the background and characteristics 
of students are likewise fully as useful as the “norms” for which 
these investigations are primarily undertaken. Illustrations might be 
multiplied of this point, namely, that research studies already made 
are frequently more valuable for the techniques described than for 
the findings. Deans can use these research methods in obtaining in- 

5 Jones, Jane L., op. cit. 


* Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Strang, Ruth, op. cit. 

T Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Strang, Ruth, “A Study of the Twenty-four Hour Schedule of Forty 
High School Girls.” Teachers College Record, XXVIII, June, 1927, 994-1010. 

Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Strang, Ruth, “Activities of High School Girls.” Teachers College 
Record, XXX, March, 1929, 562-571. 
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formation about their unique situations; while the findings of the 
more general studies frequently conceal facts in averages and are 
out of date after a few years have elapsed. 


V. SUGGESTED TYPES OF STUDIES 


The following are some of the most profitable types of investiga- 
tions for the dean to undertake, because they help her in performing 
the necessary duties of her office, and because they are studies which 
she can make under natural conditions, and for which she will prob- 
ably have the necessary training: 


1. A survey of her duties and relationships 


In surveys of the dean’s work we have depended largely on the 
interview and the questionnaire. These are methods not of direct ob- 
servation but of gathering facts, which are often interpreted, selected, 
and possibly distorted by the point of view and personal bias of the 
person interviewed or questioned. The skilled investigator can get 
more accurate information by direct, unobtrusive observation of the 
dean at work than by asking her what she does. Even a few days’ 
visits will give a picture of the attitude of students toward the dean 
and the institution, and a sampling of her problems, duties, and 
methods of work which are not obtainable by interview or question- 
naire alone. The dean herself, however, can use a questionnaire to 
advantage in studying her. own situation. A number of deans have 
written of the value to them of. answering the long questionnaire 
used in surveying their work. One high school dean said: “I found 
the filling out of the questionnaire most helpful, since it gave me sug- 
gestions of opportunities for service which I had never considered. 
In like manner I think it would prove suggestive to other deans, 
especially to those who have never had professional courses.”’ 


2. Developmental studies carried on over a period of years 


The dean in high school and college has opportunities to study girls 
intimately for four years and to keep in touch with them after gradua- 
tion. Detailed case records of the “best-all-round” girls and ‘“‘aver- 
age” girls, as well as the “problem cases” would furnish a valuable 
mass of “the best obtainable data” to use in critical thinking on 
questions concerning the interests, activities, and problems of adoles- 
cent girls and their growth along many lines, 
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3. Experimental studies conducted under natural conditions 


The difficulty in studies of this kind is in controlling many variables; 
the advantage is in working under normal conditions—in vivo, as 
physiologists now attempt to do. In the dean’s work, opportunities 
for observation, reflection, experimentation, and application are con- 
tinually clamoring for attention, but very few deans have thus far 


been trained to conduct experimental studies in a thoroughly scientific 
manner.® 


4. Studies of trends 


This is another type of investigation which the dean in her rela- 
tively permanent position is peculiarly fitted to conduct, if she has 
sufficient guidance from an expert research worker. Trends in the 
number, causes, and kinds of disciplinary cases, illnesses, and failures 
in academic work; in the social activities of students; in their twenty- 
four hour schedules; and in the personal problems concerning which 
they seek advice—these and many other phases of student life may be 
studied with profit over a period of ten or more years. In the broad 
field of research there is a place for philosophy as well as for experi- 
mentation, a place for the past as well as for the present. 


5. Codperative studies 


Frequently an investigation of a particular problem, valuable as it 


may be to the institution in question, is not sufficiently representative 


to be valuable to administrators in other institutions, but if results 
from ten or fifteen institutions are combined, light may be thrown on 
the situation in general. Examples of such codperative studies are 
(1) the records kept by deans of teachers colleges and high schools 
of the personal problems which came to their attention during one 
month; (2) the problems which students looking back over their 
freshman year listed as their three chief difficulties; (3) the records 
of discipline cases and ways of dealing with them; * and (4) the study 
of the daily activities of high school girls in different geographical, 

® Two graduate students. in the department of Advisers of Women are at present attempting to 
conduct this type of investigation. Miss Caroline Grote, dean of women, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, is studying certain. factors related to seven different kinds: of living conditions. 
Miss Altman, dean of women, Hastings College, is. hoping to measure some of the effects of an 


orientation course which will be given to half the freshman class while the other half serves as a 
control group. 


®*Study made by the committee of the Normal School and Teachers College Section of the 
National Deans’ Association, Geraldine S. Green, chairman, published in the Yearbook of the 
National Deans’ Association, 1929: 
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economic, and social situations. Three important principles in con- 
ducting coéperative research of this kind are, first, to have a skilled 
research worker to outline and direct the study; second, to collect 
data that are specific, concrete, and as close to the natural situation 
as possible; and third, to collect data that do not require delayed 
memory of events or critical judgment and classification of them. For 
example, it is better to report the problems of students in their own 
words than to restate them in the dean’s words. It is better to keep 
a record of events as they occur during the day than to think back 
and try to remember and classify activities engaged in during the 
past week. 


VI. RESEARCH NOT NECESSARILY ONE OF THE DEAN’S FUNCTIONS 


The dean, however, has many functions besides the discovery of 
knowledge; and even though new facts, principles, and procedures 
aid her in performing her duties better, there are cases in which her 
research function is negligible. In the few institutions having a per- 
sonnel bureau, the dean may simply apply in her work with individuals 
the findings of this bureau. Many deans at present have inadequate 
training for doing even simple research. Moreover, certain personal- 
ities do not find their best creative service in research. William James, 
while recognizing the value of child study, especially to the person 
engaging in it, speaks reassuringly to teachers who have been over- 
urged to add this duty to their already heavy loads. His words to 
teachers apply equally well to deans: “But, for Heaven’s sake, let the 
rank and file of teachers be passive readers if they so prefer, and feel 
free not to contribute to the accumulation. Let not the prosecution of 
it be preached as an imperative duty or imposed by regulation on those 
to whom it proves an exterminating bore, or who in any way whatever 
miss in themselves the appropriate vocation for it.” *° 

Deans who enjoy research work will personally profit by the results 
of their investigations; deans who have had special training in re- 
search will benefit the profession by their contributions; and deans 
who have no aptitude or interest in doing research may nevertheless 
both profit and serve by applying and testing the conclusions reached 
by other workers. 

© James, William, Talks to Teachers, p. 13. Henry Holt and Company, 1916. 
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N STUDYING the growth of vocabulary usage in written com- 

position it was our purpose to determine the changes that occur 

in the use of words as writing becomes more and more mature. To 

accomplish this the words in the compositions analyzed were tabulated 

according to their placement in the Teacher's Word Book by Thorn- 

dike. That is, each word was tabulated according to the hundred or 
thousand in which it fell in the Thorndike list. 

Some question was raised at the start as to the advisability of using 
the Horn word list? instead of the Thorndike list. Since the Horn | 
list contains words with special reference to their use in writing, there 
was some reason why it should be used. But the Horn list contains 
various forms of the words listed, making it specially useful in the 
selection of words in spelling. The Thorndike list, on the other hand, 
contains only one form of each word, making it essentially a 
vocabulary list; and since vocabulary was the object of our study, the 
Thorndike list was chosen. 


* This is a.third article in the series “Studies in the Learning of English Expression.” The first 
article, on “Punctuation,” was published in the February, 1929, issue of. Taz Recorp and the 
second article, on “Capitalization,” in the April, 1929, issue. The method used, in -brief, is that 
of analyzing the compositions found in published composition scales and other compositions which 
have been scaled on the Hillegas scale, and noting the changes on different levels of the scale. 
In the present study the vocabularies of 539 compositions, totalling 96,752 words, were analyzed. 
Readers are referred to the first article in the series for a complete statement of the method of 
analysis used.—Epiror. 


1 Horn, E.,-“A Basic Writing Vocabulary;. 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in Writing.” 
Studies of the University of Iowa Monographs in Education, Series 1, No. 4, 1926. 

* Thorndike, E. L., The Teacher's Word Book. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1921. 
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The words for each composition were tabulated on separate sheets, — 
according to Thorndike frequency, and these. sheets were sorted into 


groups according to their level on the Hillegas scale. The frequencies 


for each of these groups were then cumulated. Finally, the frequency 
with which words occurred in each hundred or thousand of the 
Thorndike scale was computed per ten thousand words of writing. 

For instance, thirty-two compositions were analyzed, having values 
on the Hillegas scale from 48 to 52. In these thirty-two compositions 
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Cuart 1.—Per cent of words occurring within each level on the Thorndike 
Word List for compositions of various qualities. 


there were 3,353 words which occurred in the first hundred words on 
the Thorndike list. The total number of words in these thirty-two 
compositions was 6,328. Dividing, one finds that 5,357 words out of 
10,000 at this level occur in the first hundred of the Thorndike list. 

Since the analysis was so fine and the number of compositions so 
small as to make the results somewhat unreliable, a moving average 
of three values was found for each entry. This operation smoothed 
out the trend considerably and made the results more consistent. 

The results are shown in a number of charts. In Chart 1 the per 
cent of words occurring within each level on the Thorndike list is 
shown. For instance, the lowest line shows the per cent of words 
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occurring among the first hundred of the Thorndike list. About -54 
per cent of the words are among the first hundred in the Thorndike 
- list in the lower quality of composition and this number drops to 
below 49 per cent in the better compositions. The surprising fact 
here is that this percentage changes so slightly. Evidently there are 
a few basic articles, conjunctions, prepositions, pronouns, common 
“nouns, and verbs that form the fundamental structure of the lan- 
guage. These basic words are the framework and must be used wher- 
ever the language is employed, whether the quality of the language is 
superior or inferior. 

The second line shows the per cent of words included in the first 
two hundred of the Thorndike list. The space between the lines rep- 
resents the per cent of words in the second hundred. One may see 
from the graph that the tendency to use fewer words in the better 
quality of writing noted for the first hundred words is true for the 
first five hundred words. The tendency reverses with the second 500 
words and more words in this group are used as the higher quality 
of writing is reached. 

The outstanding fact to be noted from this chart is the remarkable 
consistency with which words are selected for writing from the com- 
mon and less common words at all qualities of writing. Growth in 
vocabulary usage is very gradual. It means essentially the substitu- 
tion of less common words for words in the first five hundred in the 
Thorndike list, or the employment of modifiers among the less com- 
mon words which limit or describe the more common words. 

Charts 2, 3, and 4 show the change in the use of words for each 
group of words in the Thorndike list.’ In Chart 2 the percentage of 
words in writing occurring in the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
hundred and the second five hundred words in the Thorndike list are 
shown. The number in each of the first five hundred groups falls off 


1 The position of the words in the Thorndike list has been indicated by a symbol which Thorn- 
dike himself describes as follows on page vi of The Teacher's Word Book: "2a" means that the word 
is in the. ast half of the 2nd 1000; 3b means that the word is in the 2nd half of the 3rd 1000. 
Within the first 500 words there is a. further distinction into hundreds; tai meaning that the word 
is one of the 1st 100; 1a2 meaning that it is in the 2nd 100; 143, that it is in:the 3rd 100; 1a4, 
that it is in the 4th 100; 1a5, that it is in the 5th roo.” Beyond the first 5000 a different set of 
credit numbers is used which should be interpreted as follows: 


Credit Number Position of Word Credit Number Position of Word 
2 5145 to 5544 5 7263 to 8145 
5545 to 6047 4 8146 to 9190 

v4 6048 to 6618 3 9191 to 10,000. 


6 6619 to 7262 
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CuHarT 2.—Per cent of words occurring in each of the hundreds of the 
first thousand words in the Thorndike Word List for. compositions of 
various qualities. 

with increasing quality of composition, but the number in the second 
five hundred increases. 

Chart 3 shows the percentage of words occurring in the second, 
third, and fourth thousand on the Thorndike list, and also the words, ° 
marked X, not. occurring on the Thorndike list. The words in the 
second, third, and fourth thousand increase in number with increas- 
ing quality of composition. The words lying outside the Thorndike 
list apparently at first decrease in number and later increase in num- 
ber. Inspection of the words themselves shows that their character 
changes. At first, children have a stock of childish or personal or 
colloquial words that they use in their writing. Many. of these are 
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CHart 3.—Per cent of words occurring in the second, third, fourth and 
fifth thousand of the Thorndike Word List and words not occurring in 
the Thorndike Word List (mark X) for compositions of various qualities. 


proper names. The use of these unusual words seems to drop off with 
improving composition. But beginning with quality 60 on the Hillegas 
scale unusual words with a definite literary or technical flavor begin 
to increase very rapidly as the higher levels of composition quality 
are reached. 

Chart 4 shows the trend in the use of words from the fifth thou- 
sand and on to the more unusual words in the Thorndike list. These 
words show a very definite increase in writing of the better quality. 
The irregularities in these curves is due to the limited sampling. 

The next step was to take differences in the percentage with which 
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Cuart 4.—Per cent of words occurring in the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth thousand of the Thorndike Word List for compositions of various qualities. 


words were used in each Thorndike level between one interval on the 
Hillegas scale and the next. For instance, words in the first hundred 
in the Thorndike list were used 5,374 times out of 10,000 in the | 
Hillegas interval 28-32. The same words were used 5,461 times out 
of 10,000 in the Hillegas interval 33-37. Differences (of which +87 
is a sample) were tabulated for each group of words on the Thorn- 
dike list between every pair of differences in intervals on the Hillegas 
scale. These results had to be smoothed again before trends were 
evident. The result shows the changes in the use of words from one 
level to the next. These have been presented graphically in Chart 5. 

The abscissa in Chart § represents the position of words in the 
Thorndike list. The ordinate represents the change (gain or loss) in 
per cent with which words are used at the different Thorndike levels 
from one Hillegas level to the next. Each curve in the graph repre- 
sents the change from one school grade to the next. For instance, the 
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curve labeled 4-5 represents the change from Grade 4 to Grade § in 
the use of words at different levels of the Thorndike scale in compo- 
sition writing. 
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CuartT 5.—Per cent of change in use of words in different levels of the 
Thorndike Word List from one grade to another. 
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The first curve in Chart 5 indicates that words in the first five hun- 
dred on the Thorndike list are being supplanted by words higher up - 
on the list from Grade 4 to 5. Most of the new words which are used 
occur ‘in the second five hundred. Very. few words beyond the second 
thousand are being added to the expression vocabulary of fourth to 
fifth grade children. The succeeding curves show that words in the first 
five hundred in the Thorndike list are being supplanted or interspersed 
by words from higher levels at all: grades. In each successive grade 
fewer words are being added from the second five hundred in the 
Thorndike list ; whereas more are being added from the more unusual 
words in the language. | : 

This chart should help the on oo to determine where to 
‘place the stress in the development of vocabulary. The hypothesis is. 
that vocabulary has a genetic order of development. The fourth grade. 
teacher should not aim at the use of words in the upper thousands 
of importance because the use of many. of the more fundamental 
words has not yet been established. Quite possibly this development 
of vocabulary would take care of itself without conscious planning. 
But in education one should always work on the hypothesis that care- 
ful planning resulting from exact knowledge of how learning takes 
place is more effective than unplanned instruction. Were teachers to 
~ concentrate their efforts in the development of vocabulary on those 
words in which the most development takes place anyway, there would 
be the greatest chance that the growth in the use of vocabulary would 
be accelerated and that the new vocabulary being acquired would be 
used with greater accuracy, skill, and effectiveness. 

The following table is an attempt to define on the basis of the above 
principles where the emphasis in vocabulary development should fall. 


Grade Concentrate the learning at Supplement this by additional attention 

the following levels on the to the following levels on the Thorndike . 
Thorndike Scale Scale 

4-5 2nd 500 

5-6 2nd 500 3rd 500 

6-7 2nd and 3rd 500 4th and 5th 500 

7-8 2nd and 3rd 500 © 4th 500 and 3rd, 4th and 5th 1000 

8-9 2nd, 3rd and 4th 500 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 1000 

9-10 2nd, 3rd and 4th 500 4th to 7th 1000 

10-11 3rd, 4th and sth 500 6th 100 and 4th to roth 1000 


11-12 4th, 5th and 6th 500 4th to 10th 1000 
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- In this connection reminder must be given that these represent only 
average tendencies and that in each grade there are wide individual 
differences. Some pupils will learn many more words than others. 
. These bright pupils should be encouraged to add to their vocabulary 
from the more unusual words in the Thorndike list. Other pupils will 
learn more slowly than the average, and vocabulary training for them 
should be confined to the words that are recommended for their 
grade. However, the preceding table and graph portray the average 
state of affairs in vocabulary learning and should be of assistance to 
curriculum builders, textbook writers, and teachers in planning the 

course of study. 
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THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF _ 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY  _- 
17 54—1929 | 


MBASSADORS from foreign. countries and representatives ei 


seventy universities and colleges will be among the distinguished 
guests who will gather during the last. week of October to help to - 


celebrate the 175th anniversary of the foundation of Columbia Uni- ie. $ 


versity. 3 : 
The anniversary celebration will begin at 2 P.M. October 25, with 
the formal opening of the Exhibitions. In seven Historical Exhibitions. 


there will be illustrated the history of the University, the develop-° © 


ment of education for women within Columbia University, and the - 
careers of famous men whose. names are. associated with the history 
of the University. There will also be exhibitions of Italian, German, 
French, Spanish, and Japanese literature.. Departmental exhibitions: ~ 
will be held in the various branch libraries. \ 
During the week lectures and addresses will-be given by President 
Nicholas. Murray Butler, Professors F. J. E. Woodbridge, Harry 
Morgan Ayres, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Dixon Ryan Fox, and W. Cabell 
Greet, and Chaplain Raymond C. Knox. The President’s reception, 
the University Assembly, a religious service in St. Paul’s Chapel, and 
an evening at International House are features of the program. 
Special invitations are being sent to the alumni, who will be par- 
ticularly interested in the presentation of thirty-five new portraits of. 
graduates and officers of the University. Most of these paintings 
have been given by alumni. The attention of former students is also 
called to the school and: departmental luncheons, which will be at- 
tended by the faculty members, graduates, and guests according to 
their individual interests and affiliations. Teachers College alumni » 
are to have an opportunity to meet at this time, at a special. Teachers 
College luncheon. The Alumni Dinner will be a great and memorable 
occasion, with many notable guests in attendance. President Butler . 
will make the principal address. 
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~ On Friday afternoon, October 31, nearly one hundred distinguished 
Columbia University alumni will receive honorary degrees at the 
University Convocation, with which the week of celebration closes. 

Professor Dixon Ryan Fox is chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements. The program of events is as follows. 


PROGRAM 


EXHIBITIONS 
October 25—November 8 


The Anniversary Celebration will begin at 2 p.m., October 25, with the formal 
opening of the Exhibitions, which continue until November 8. 


(a) Historicat ExuHIBITIONS 


I 
CoLuMBIANA EXHIBITION, illustrating the history of the University. Avery 
Library 
II 
EXHIBITION illustrating the career of John Jay, 1764. John Jay Hall (Lounge) 
Il 
EXHIBITION illustrating the career of Alexander Hamilton, 1777. Hamilton Hall 
(College Study) 
IV 
EXHIBITION illustrating the career of Robert R. Livingston, 1765. Livingston 
Hall (Lobby) 
v 


EXHIBITION illustrating the careers of Samuel Johnson, $.T.D., First President 
of King’s College (1754-1765) and William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., First 
President of Columbia College (1787-1800). Johnson Hall (Lounge) 


VI 
EXHIBITION illustrating the career of John Stevens, 1768, and other Engineers 
trained at Columbia. University. Engineering Building (Library) 
VII 
EXHIBITION illustrating the development of education for Women within Colum- 
bia University. Barnard Hall 


(Bp) SpectaL ExuHisirTions 


EXHIBITION illustrating the development of the study of Italian literature at 
Columbia University and elsewhere. Casa Italiana.—Exhibition of German 
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literature before 1860, from. the Columbia. University Library. ‘Deutsches 
Haus.—Exhibition of French literature before 1860. Maison Francaise.— 


Exhibition of Spanish literature before 1860. The Library.—Exhibition of _ 


Japanese literature. The Library. 
(c) DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 
These will be held in the various branch libraries, etc. 
OTHER. ACTIVITIES 


October 25, 8.15 p.m. 

Lecture: “The Development of American Interest in Italian Culture,” by 
Professor Harry Morgan Ayres. Casa Italiana. Open to members of the 
University, members of the Institute of Arts and Sciences and others who 
procure cards from the Director of the Casa Italiana 


October 27, 4 p.m. 


SPECIAL Reticious Exercises: Sermon by Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, “The 
Religious Tradition of Columbia University.” St. Paul’s Chapel 


October 28, 5 p.m. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER will formally receive portraits of Graduates and Officers 
(about thirty-five in number). presented to the University in connection with 
the Celebration. The Library. The paintings will remain on exhibition until 


November 8 


8.15 p.m. October, 1929—March, 1930 

Lecture: “History,” by. Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes,- President Butler 
presiding.. McMillin Academic Theatre.. This is the first of eighteen public 
lectures arranged in connection with the Celebration and entitled “A Quarter- 
Century of Learning,” to be held, except for the first and the last, at 4.30 p.m. 
on Thursdays. Admission without ticket. Progress in the arts and. sciences 
throughout the world will be traced by: Professors Hayes, Woodworth, W. C. 
Mitchell, Darrach, F. G. Moore, E. B. Wilson, W. C. Thorndike, Y. B. 
Smith, Sherman, McBain, Russell, Hawkes, Boring, Maclver, Pegram, 
Berkey, General Parsons, and President Butler 


October 29, 1.10 p.m. 


Lecture: “The Story of Columbia College,” by Professor Dixon Ryan Fox. 
McMillin Academic Theatre. Admission without. ticket 


4-7. p-m. 
RECEPTION to Trustees, Faculties and Guests of the University. President's 
House. By invitation 
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8.15 p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL NIGHT. A program presented by students of various national- 
ities. Also a short lecture by Professor W. Cabell Greet on “The English ~ 
Language as Spoken at Columbia University,” illustrated by sound records. 
International House . 


October 30, 12.30 p.m. 
ScHOOL AND DEPARTMENTAL LUNCHEONS in the various dining halls of the 
University,; open to Faculty, Students; Alumni, and Visitors. Tickets by 
subscription to the Alumni Federation 


University AssEMBLY 
4.00 p.m. 
Appress by Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge 
Ode by Professor. Irwin Edman. Music by the University Orchestra. Gymna- 
sium. Tickets will be distributed to the University Community, Alumni and 
guests on application. 


ALUMNI DINNER 
7.30. p.m. 
Appresszs by President Butler and others. The Hotel Pennsylvania. Tickets 
by subscription to the Alumni Federation 


UNIversiry CONVOCATION 
October 31, 2.00 p.m. 

ACADEMIC PRocEssiON—SHORT ADDRESSES—CONFERRING OF Honorary De- 
GREES. South Court and South Field. In case of rain the exercises will be held 
in the Gymnasium with supplementary meetings in other auditoriums. Tickets 
will be distributed to the University Community, Alumni and guests on appli- 
cation. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LEFT- 
HANDEDNESS * 


UBLISHED literature, no less than 

the body of popular opinion, con- 
tains numerous unverified beliefs as to 
the traits of left-handed children. The 
term sinistrality seems to be colored to a 
certain degree by the meaning of its ety- 
mological relative, sinister. The left- 
handed child is sometimes described as 
having a peculiar mental make-up. It is 
suggested that his interests do not always 
follow the “normal” lines. A marked pre- 
disposition toward nervous disorders is 
thought to be one of his characteristics. 
He is said to be more subject to speech 
defects than is the right-handed child. 
The belief is apparently held that in 
physical status he is commonly somewhat 
atypical. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


This study was planned and carried 
out with the aim of tracing down in an 
objective way certain of these notions 
concerning left-handed children and of 
demonstrating to what extent they are 
founded on fact. More specifically the 
investigation aimed to show to what ex- 
tent, if any, left-handed children need 
any different educational treatment from 
that given right-handed individuals. Such 
questions as the following were accord- 
ingly raised and used in the guidance of 


the study. Is the type of hand behavior 
used by a child related to his general in- 
telligence? Is there any tendency for the 
left-handed child to do sub-standard 
work in any of the subjects of the school 
curriculum? Does manual tendency have 
any relation to the various types of in- 
terests which are commonly shown by 
children? Is there any connection between 
hand behavior and general emotionality? 
Does change of the writing hand have 
any significant effect on other forms of 
behavior which are engaged in by the 
child? Do children. differ in physical 
traits when classified in terms of hand 
tendencies ? 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 


The data on which the conclusions of 
the study are based were obtained by 
making a direct comparison between cer- 
tain traits of a group of left-handed chil- 
dren and the same traits of a group of 
right-handed children. All of the children 
were chosen from Grades 4 through 7 
of a single large New York City elemen- 
tary school.: The two groups were ex- 
actly comparable in sex, age, and school 
grade. 

A set of handedness tests was used to 
make an analysis of the manual patterns 
of the children of the two groups. Stand- 


* By Ralph Haefner, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 360. 
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ardized school achievement and _ intelli- 
gence tests were given to the two groups. 
' Objective means were used to obtain data 
with reference to the interests, school 
adjustment, and general. emotionality of 
-the children. A number of types of physi- 
cal measurements were taken of the chil- 
dren. The amount of speech disorder 
among the children of the two groups 
was measured. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The analysis of the hand patterns of 
_two groups of children revealed.a variety 
of individual differences, a number of 
which have important. educational impli- 
cations. 
- The. measures of general intelligence 
did not reveal any striking differences 
between the left- and the right-handed 
children. | 


In school achievement there were dif- 


ferences between the two groups of chil- 
dren in a number of subjects. Most of 
the differences. were insignificantly. small. 
None were large enough to suggest more 
than a rather low degree of reliability. 

The two groups of children did not 
differ markedly in their interest in a num- 
ber of general activities and in the vari- 
ous school subjects. There was a cer- 
tain amount of variation between the two 
groups in play interests. School adjust- 


ment and general emotionality were very: 


similar for the two groups of children. - 

On the average the left-handed chil- 
dren proved to be somewhat less robust 
in general physical status. than were the 
members of the’ right-handed group. 

A small but positive relation was found 
between number of speech disorders and 
interference with the writing hand which 
the child naturally preferred. 


THE EFFECT OF FAMILIARITY WITH THE EXAMINER 
UPON STANFORD-BINET TEST PERFORMANCE * 


HE chief aim of this study is to 

ascertain whether familiarity with 
the Stanford-Binet examiner influences to 
any measurable degree the little child’s 
test performance. The problem grew out 
-of the claim often made by teachers and 
parents that the examiner who is un- 
known or unfamiliar to little children 
does not secure as adequate a measure of 
their intelligence, when measured by the 
Stanford-Binet scale, as an examiner who 
is known to them as a familiar and a 
friend. 


PROCEDURE 


The children who participated in the 
study were kindergarten children of 


* By Edith Lucile Marine, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 381. — 


Horace Mann School; first grade chil- 
dren of Public School 165, Manhattan; 
and kindergarten and first grade children 
of Newton School; Toledo, Ohio. Each 
group was divided into practically 
equivalent groups on the basis of chrono- 
logical age and mental age as determined 
by performance on the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham Primary Mental Test and the. De- 
troit. First. Grade. Intelligence Test. 
This preliminary testing was done by 
persons other than the author. 

One group was then treated as the ex- 
perimental group and divided into small 
subgroups of. four or five children. The 
author arranged play or “familiarity” 
periods with these subgroups in turn. In 
College, Columbia . University, Contributions to 
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these periods she told stories and read 
suitable poetry to each subgroup, played 
children’s games with them, and stimu- 
lated and encouraged conversation on 
their part with picture books and by 
other means, in order to minimize shy- 
ness, fears, and inhibitions, and to secure 
the maximum of ease, happiness, and 
freedom when in her presence. 

Four: of these “familiarity” periods 
were followed by the author’s adminis- 
tration of the Stanford-Binet Scale. Each 
child from the experimental group was 
always tested on the same or a closely 
succeeding day as his paired mate in the 
control group. Intelligence ratings were 
studied statistically to determine whether 
either group or individual members of 
either group made marked gains from 
initial to final test. 


FINDINGS 


The results in all three of the schools 
were consistent. The highest experimen- 
tal coefficient was so low as to indicate 
only about 2.5 chances to 1 that the ex- 
perimental factor produced any change in 
intelligence .quotient. This finding was 
true in schools varying in the social and 
economic level of the homes furnishing 


pupils; it was also true whether the chil- 
dren were average, bright, or very bright 
in intelligence as determined by the tests. 
There were no large gains or losses in 
1.Q. from initial to final test in the ex- 
perimental group which were not paral- 
leled by similar gains or losses in the 
control group. The gains in I.Q. were 
more frequent than the losses. 

From the subjective standpoint, the ex- 
perimental group seemed on the whole to 
express more pleasure and show more 
ease in the final test period than the con- 
trol group. Sometimes their attention was 
slightly more difficult to secure, as they 
wished to continue the activities of the 
“familiarity” period into the testing situ- 
ation. The members of the control group 
showed no uneasiness in the same situa- 
tion, but did not express their pleasure 
verbally as the experimental group did. 

The chief implication would seem to 
be, that, in testing situations with little 
children where the Stanford-Binet Scale 
is used, it makes no difference objectively 
in the scores whether the examiner is un- 
known to the children or is regarded by 
them as a familiar and a friend, if the 
examiner is caréful to follow Terman’s 
procedure and to secure ordinarily good 
rapport at the outset. 


HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER TRAINING UNDER THE 
SMITH-HUGHES ACT 1917-1927 * 


HIS study. consists of a historical, 
descriptive, and analytical treat- 
of the home economics teacher- 
training work conducted under the ad- 
ministration of the Smith-Hughes Act 
during the first decade of its existence. 
Trends in the work of the 71 institutions 


ment 


approved under the National Vocational 
Education Act are the bases of the study. 


PROBLEM 


The main questions which the study 
has undertaken to answer are: 
1. What was. the status of vocational 


* By Gladys Alee Branegan, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 350. 
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education in home economics and the pro- 
visions -for the training of teachers in 
this work prior to 1917? 

‘2. What have been the main contribut- 
ing factors in the development of voca- 
tional education in home economics? 

3. What distinctive features have been 
emphasized in the vocational home eco- 
nomics schools and class¢s? 

4, What changes have been brought 
about in the home economics teacher- 
training program in response to the needs 
of the field? 

5. From a knowledge of trends what 
appear to be some of the outstanding 
problems of the present and future? 


SOURCES OF DATA 

The main sources of data used were 
the official documents in the office of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The two chief. primary sources of 
‘data were the state plans and federal 
agent’s reports. As sources of data, the 
state plans should rank high, as they are 
in effect legal contracts of the various 
state boards with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 


FINDINGS 


Home economics teacher-training work 
advanced more during the decade studied 
.than during any other similar period. 
While it is. impossible to measure how 
much of this is due to the influence of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, it is certain ‘that 
this has been one of the potent factors in 
bringing about this progress. A summary 
of fifty-one accomplishments are given 
under the following classifications: 


‘A. State and Federal Board activities 
in developing vocational education 
in home economics. 

B. Developments in schools and classes 
influencing teacher training. 


C. Progress of teacher-training institu- 
tions in meeting the needs of the 
field. 

D. Accomplishments resulting from co- 
operative work initiated at regional 
conferences. 


PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT-——PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


Many projects are only well started in 
the field of vocational education in home 
economics. Those which need: continued 
and additional effort may be classified: as 
follows: 


A. State and Federal Board Problems. 

1. The passage of state and. federal 
(George-Reed) bills to provide adequate 
funds and suitable administrative pro- 
visions. 

2. More and federal workers 
with definite time to conduct studies and 
prepare publications in some of the un- 
der-developed phases of the work. 

3. Greater attention to the develop- 
ment of evening and part-time classes. 


State 


B. Problem of the Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions. 

1. Better vocational guidance for 
prospective teachers when starting their 
teacher-training work. 

2.. Means’ for satisfactory checking of 
vocational experience. 

3. The development of adequate tests 
and measurements. 

4. Greater use of summer projects as 
effective means of supplementing previ- 
ous vocational experience. 

5. Careful analysis of the content of 
all courses to avoid duplication and in- 
sure wise Selection. 

6: Further development of content, and 
of methods of teaching through: contact 
with real problems in: 

(a) Home management. 


(6) Child development. 
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(c) Family and community relation- 
ships. 

7. The minimum 
standards for the professional prepara- 
tion of home economics: subject matter 
teachers. 

8. The improvement of professional 
preparation of teacher through: 

(a) Better qualified teacher trainers. 
(b) Units of related subject meth- 
ods. 


establishment of 


(c) Increased emphasis on problem 
solving method. 

(d) Increased emphasis on ways and 
means of using and applying the 
survey method. 


(e) Wider range of teaching ex- 

perience. 
9. Ways and means of enlarging the 
services of the institutions through: 

(a) Special work in summer schools. 

(6) Codperative field studies with 
graduates. 

(c) Itinerant teacher-training work 
with recent graduates. 

(d) Correspondence courses. 

(e) Special training course for part- 
time and evening class teachers. 

(f) Special. training courses for 
teachers of related ‘subjects. 

(g) Training teachers for positions 
of leadership. 


THE ENVIRONMENT. OF THREE-YEAR-OLD 
CHILDREN * 


FACTORS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE AND VOCABULARY TESTS 


HIS study was undertaken. to dis- 

cover the relationships between va- 
rious factors of the home. environment 
of young children and their ‘scores on in- 
telligence and vocabulary tests. 

Experimental evidence has - indicated 
that a home environment one S.D. above 
or below the average may raise or de- 
press a child’s I.Q. by at least 6 or 8 
points. It is therefore important to know 
what the relationships are between spe- 
cific factors of home environment and the 
child’s score on an intelligence test. Those 
specific factors of home environment 
which would be’ more highly: related to 
the intelligence test score would be valu- 
able. to investigate in further studies. 

It was decided to study also the: rela- 
tionships of the specific factors of home 
environment with 

1. Extent of vocabulary. 
2. The mother’s intelligence. 


* By Dorothy Van Alstyne, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 366. 


3. Subtests of the Kuhlmann Scale. 

Seventy-five three-year-old children 
were chosen as subjects for this investi- 
gation. All of these children were selected 
on the following bases: 

1. All the parents were born in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

2. All the children were within three 
months of their three-year-old birthday. 

3. All were living in their own homes; 
that is, none were attending nursery 
schools or day nurseries, living in orphan- 
ages, etc. 

4. All were white and living in an ur- 
ban environment. 


THE PROCEDURE 


Each child was visited for two or three 
hours in his own home and in that time 
the following tests, etc., were given: 

1. The Kuhlmann Revision of the 
Binet Scale. 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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2. A vocabulary test devised by the 
author. 

3..A questionnaire (to the mother). 

4. A Thorndike Test’ of Word 
Knowledge (to the mother). 

5. The Minnesota Scale for Rating 
Living Room Equipment (to rate 
the socio-economic level of the 
home). 


THE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE STUDY 


There were three main by-products of 
this study: a scale for rating play mate- 
rials, a. scale for. rating the possible 
“extensions of environment’’ of .three- 
year-old children, and a vocabulary com- 
prehension test for preschool children 
(found to be highly reliable and showing 
a practically perfect correlation with the 
Kuhlmann Test). 


THE FINDINGS 


Correlations were computed between 
each of the 60 specific environmental fac- 
tors in the life of a three-year-old child 
‘and the following: 

1.. Mental age on the Kuhlmann 
Test (comparable to I.Q. since 
the chronological age was prac- 
tically constant). 

2. Score on the vocabulary compre- 
hension test. 

3. Mother’s intelligence test score 
(as ‘secured by the - Thorndike 
Test of Word Knowledge). 

4. Certain subtests on the 3 and 4 
year level of the Kuhlmann Test. 


The analysis of ten Kuhlmann sub-— 
tests by means of correlating with cer- 
tain of the environmental factors (those 
with an r of over .30 with the test as a 
whole) proved suggestive only. There is 
a suggestion that the relationship of the 
subtests with the environmental factors 
is largely due. to their association with 
intelligence. 

The correlations with the 60 environ- 
mental factors may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The factors in the environment of 
three-year-old children which were more 
characteristic of the. homes of bright 
children are presented. They are. prob- 
ably those factors which deserve further 
investigation. 

2. No statistically significant differ- 
ences could be found between the cor-— 
relations of the environmental factors 
with the child’s mental age and the cor- 
relations of the environmental factors 
with the mother’s intelligence test scores. 

3. The correlations of the environmen- 
tal factors with the vocabulary test show 
a consistently higher relationship than 
they do with the intelligence test. The 
average difference between the correla- 
tions is +-.04. 


CASE STUDIES 


Six case studies are presented illus- 
trating extremes in environment and. in 
1.Q. The scores for each of the 60 en- 
vironment factors are given and com- 
pared with the average for each. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF. SPECIAL MEN 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA * 


HE World War with its resultant 
governmental and financial col- 
lapse brought about changes in the state 


* By Frank L. 
tion, No. 369. 


and the educational structures, and in 
the spirit of the German people. These 
changes had their effect on physical edu- 


Oktavec, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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cation practices both inside and outside 
the school. The educational leaders, be- 
ing desirous. of: guiding these practices 
into proper channels, brought about a 
changed professional course of study for 
certificated men teachers of physical edu- 
cation. In- Prussia, as elsewhere, it was 
felt that the crux of any permanent 
change lies in the hands of the teachers 
of youths. 

This study is concerned with the Prus- 
sian institutions preparing teachers of 
physical education. There are two courses 
of study offered for men, the successful 
participation in either one being a pre- 
requisite to entrance to the. certification 
examination. One type of course of study 
' is offered only at the Prussian University 
for Physical Education; the other type 
is given at all the Prussian Universities. 

The diverse social and economic con- 
ditions of Prussia and the United States 
do not permit of comparisons that would 
result in recommendations for the adop- 
tion of Prussian practices in the United 
States. The study, therefore, confines 
itself to a description of the conditions in 
Prussia, with special emphasis on those 
practices in the professional education of 
certificated men teachers that seem to 
work efficiently and effectively. 


PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Summary of the philosophy of physical 
education: (1) All phases of school physi- 
cal education in Prussia have been. uni- 
fied under the term of Leibesuebungen or 
Koerperliche (2) physical 
education as.a means of character train- 
ing. is a fundamental: assumption; (3) 
physical education is considered not -a 
subject but a fundamental principle, an 
educational means; (4) physical educa- 
tion is deliberately placed in the school 


Erziehung; 


curriculum, has a high standing, and is 
under complete control of school men. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Summary of teacher training in gen- 
eral: (1) All teachers of physical educa- 
tion are professionally trained teachers; 
(2) there exist four types of professional 
physical education courses; (3) the en- 
trance requirements to the courses in- 
clude physical as well as mental pro- 
ficiency; (4) the directors of these 
courses are not specifically trained for 
their positions, but eighty per cent of 
them are doctors of philosophy; (5) the 
students receive much state help; (6) the 
continuation courses have large enroll- 
ments even though no. material benefits 
result from attendance; (7) few students 
drop courses once started and few fail 
to pass the certification examinations, 
partly because of the entrance require- 
ments; (8) the preparation is thorough; 
(9) dissatisfaction for the present status 
is widely felt. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Summary of the courses of study: (1) 
The nomenclature of the courses is stand- 
ardized; (2) only activities that will later 
be needed in school are taught; (3) out- 
standing is the influx of sports and ath- 
letics; (4). each physical education art 
has its equivalent theoretical study; (5) 
floor stunts and natural gymnastics are 
emphasized; (6) much time is devoted to’ 
the teaching and practicing of the funda- 
mental skills of the various physical edu- 
cation arts; (7) there is much hiking; 
(8) few indoor games are played, play 
and outdoors being almost synonymous 
terms; (9) lectures, to the students, 
mean being talked at; (10) students are 
given much opportunity for experimenta- 
tion; knowledge of buildings, grounds, 
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equipment, etc., is taught; (12) officiating 
is taught and practiced; (13) history of 
. physical education is much stressed; (14) 
the old calisthenics has been replaced by 
the Koerperschule; (15) each of the two 
kinds of courses of study has a number 
of unique aspects which should be of spe- 
cial interest to physical educators in the 
United States, 


ORGANIZATION 


Summary of the organization: (1) On 


the whole, actively grounds and buildings 
are inadequate, though movable equip- 
ment is plentiful; (2) little administra- 
‘tion is in evidence; (3) few records are 
‘kept; (4) courses are frequently given 


. _ very early in the morning; (5) the sched- 


ule arrangement at Spandau can be said 
to be ideal, psychologically and ‘physio- 
logically considered. 





The problem of teacher training: for 
physical education is not.as yet settled to 
the satisfaction of the leading Prussian 
educators. An insight into the problems 
which confront them, and close observa- . 
tion of how these difficulties will be met 
ought to be of prime concern to physical 
educators the world over 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this study, practices in the profes- 
sional education of men certificated teach- 
ers. of physical education in Prussia are 
described, the . effective procedures are 
pointed out and the unsolved problems 
are noted. The application of the results 
of this study, however, are left to each 
serious student of physical education him- 
self, for the solution of any problem re- 
quires rather the intelligent employment 
of knowledge than knowledge itself. 


CERTAIN PHASES OF COUNTY EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION * 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FLORIDA 


HIS. study was made with a two- 

fold purpose: First, to determine 
whether the elective or the appointive 
system of selecting county superintend- 
- ents secures the best. qualified educational 
leadership. 

Second, to determine the relationship 
of. the special tax school district to the 
principle of equalization of educational 
support and opportunity. 


THE ELECTIVE VERSUS THE APPOINTIVE 
SYSTEM OF SELECTING COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Findings 
The objective evidence. presented in 


this study supports the theory that the 
appointive system of selecting county su- 
perintendents, as contrasted with the 
elective system, secures the best qualified 
leadership. This evidence indicates defi- 
nitely that in actual practice the appoint- 
tive systems of Alabama, Maryland, and 
North Carolina are decidedly superior to 
the elective system of Florida. It is 
found that in. the appointive states the 
county superintendency is more of a pro- 
fession, the superintendents are more uni- 
formly. qualified, and small counties are 
not discriminated against. The evidence 
shows that the appointive system secures 
superintendents with better training and 


* By E. L. Tink, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia. University, Contributions to. Education, 


No. 363. 
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experience for the same money, holds 
them longer, keeps them growing pro- 
fessionally to a greater degree, and se- 
cures better educational service from 
them. , 


Sources and Statistical Treatment of 


Data 


Data regarding county. superintend- 
ents were secured through the codpera- 
tion of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation of Alabama, North Carolina, and 
Maryland... Each department distributed 
and collected the special report forms of 
this study. for the county superintendents 
of that state. The same data for Florida 
were collected from county superintend- 
-ents through the director of the Florida 
State Educational Survey. Data were se- 
cured from 225 county superintendents in 
the four states. This numbér constituted 
88 per cent of the total of 257 involved. 
_ The percentage of returns was fairly uni- 
form between states, the lowest being 84 
per cent, 

The arithmetic mean and the semi- 
interquartile range were used to express 
central tendency and variability. A -co- 
efficient of variation, based upon sigma 
and the arithmetic mean, was used to a 
limited extent: for comparative purposes. 
In those comparisons involving the size 
of counties the central tendencies of the 
one quarter of the ‘counties. largest in 
size were compared with the central 
tendencies of the one quarter of the coun- 
ties smallest in size. 


SPECIAL TAX SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Findings 
The evidence shows that the special tax 
school district does. not play -a desirable 
part in the attainment of equalization of 
educational suppart and opportunity. The 


local district is no longer able to- meet 
the increasing needs and costs of educa- 
tion. The one satisfactory use of the 
local district is to. provide for local 
initiative through a non-basic or supple- 
mentary tax. 

The absence of actual minimum edu- 
cational ‘standards and the existence of 
irreconciliable ‘inequalities in educational 
support and opportunity between special 


tax school districts throughout the state - 


of Florida are found in each of the seven 
measures of educational support and op- 
portunity that were applied. The meas- 


ures applied were: 


‘True wealth per equivalent white 
pupil. enrolled. 


Local school true tax rate. 


Taxes levied per equivalent white 
pupil enrolled. . 


Length of school term. 


Percentage average daily attendance 
is of enrollment. 

Value of school buildings and equip- 
ment per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

Teacher salary per pupil in average 
daily attendance. 


Sources of Data 


Data regarding the special tax school 
districts secured from ‘three 
sources: first, Biennial Reports of the 
Superintendent of Public. Instruction of 
the State of Florida. Data for .1926-27 
were in manuscript. Second, statistics on 
individual districts copied by the Finance 
Committee of the Florida State Educa- 
tional Survey trom unpublished records. 
Third, statistics from a detailed inquiry 
on finance and bond schedules sent to 
Florida .county superintendents by the 
director of the Florida State Educational 
Survey. 


were 
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COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
IN FLORIDA 

Findings 

The introductory part of this study 
describes the historical, legal, and actual 
phases of county educational organization 
in Flerida, as contrasted with county or- 
ganization in other states: This descrip- 
tion centers upon the county superintend- 
‘ent of public instruction, county board 
of public instruction, local school super- 
visor, and special tax school district. 

_ The evidence shows that only in theory 
has. Florida’ had a county unit 
system, while in reality,. because of the 
legal impossibility of adequate county 
support and because of the failure of the 


strong 


state to provide sufficient aid, Florida is 
abandoning the county unit and is fos- 
tering the development of a local district 
system of school organization and 
support. 

Sources of Data 


Basic information for the descriptive 
matter relating to the history of county 
organization, and to the legal and actual 
organization of counties, was secured 
from the various state laws, from reports 
of members of the Business Management 
Committee of the Florida State Educa- 
tional Survey, from actual visitation in 
five Florida counties, and from other 
studies in this field, including educa- 
tional surveys and educational researches. 



























































OFFICE OF THE DEAN 

On May 21 Dean Emeritus James E. 
Russell made the presidential address be- 
fore the fourth annual. meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion which was held May 20-23 at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. His topic was “The Educational 
Paradox; .An. American Solution.” He 
was reélected president of the Associa- 
tion for one year, beginning October 
I, 1929. 





The Dean’ Emeritus, accompanied by 
Mrs. Russell, attended in August the 
meeting of the World Association. for 
Adult Education at Cambridge, England. 
They returned to this: country early in 
October, after making a brief tour of 
some of the larger cities of Great Britain 
and the Continent. 

EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The report of the survey of the school 
system of the state of Florida has been 
printed and is available for distribution. 





A Campus Score Card for Country 
Day and Boarding Schools has been pre- 
pared by Professors George D. Strayer 
and N. L. Engelhardt and Mr. Thomas 
C. Burton, and is published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications Teachers College. 

The report of the survey of. the schools 
of Maple Heights, Ohio, which was made 


in the spring. of this year by the Division 
of Field Studies, has been issued from 
the press of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. The report of the sur- 
vey of the schools of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
has also recently been published by the 
Bureau. 


Professors George D. Strayer and N. 
L. Engelhardt have submitted a report 
to the Board of Education of Grosse 
Point, Mich., covering the development 
of their school building program. This 
survey has been accepted by the board 
and its recommendations are being put 
into effect. 


During the Summer Session of 1929 . 


the dissertations of the following men 
were. approved by the Committee on 
Higher Degrees and the examinations 
covering the final work required of them 
were taken: E. C. Blom, Ray Fife, G. L. 
Hilleboe, W. W. Kemmerer, W.. C. 
McGinnis, C. A. Rubado, P. R. Spencer, 
and Ralph Yakel. 


The new: edition.of Professor Carter 
Alexander’s: pamphlet on. Educational 
Research appeared in July in time to be 
used by the students in the Summer Ses- 
sion. Reports from students indicate that 
the improvements. over the first edition 
have made it much more valuable. It: is 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 
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Professor Alexander, on August 31, at- 
tended a meeting of the National Execu- 
‘tive Committee of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational .Fraternity in Chicago. He 
- spent the first two weeks of September 
on the Missouri School Survey, where he 
had charge of the finance section. Most 
of the work was done at the state capital, 
Jefferson City, and the University of 
- Missouri at Columbia. 





Professor Paul R. Mort spent June 5 
in. conference with the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation at Topeka, and from June 6 to 
17 he held a series of conferences: with 
the Legislative Committee of the Colo- 
rado State Education. Association .upon 
the problem of school finance in Colorado. 
From June 18 to 24 he held a seminar on 
school finance problems at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, andthe last week ‘in 
June assisted Professor K. O. Broady 
at the University of Nebraska in his 
courses on school finance and school or- 
ganization. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 
AND INSTRUCTION 


In the courses for college instructors 
and administrators which were offered 
during the Summer | Session, students 
were present from 29 states and 39 insti- 
tutions. 

The group included four presidents of 
higher . educational eight 


deans of colleges, schools, or faculties, 


institutions, 


five deans of women, four registrars, one 
librarian, six administrative assistants of 
various. titles (assistant dean, executive 
secretary, etc.), and a large number of 
heads of departments, professors, and 
other officers of. instruction. 





During the Summer. Session three 


RECORD 


luncheons were given by the students in 
courses for college administrators and in- 
structors. Speakers at these luncheons 
were Dr. Paul R. Mort, Dr.. Leonard 
V. Koos and Dr. Milton C. Del Manzo. 
Students -enrolled: in Education $325-C 
arranged a banquet in honor of Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, who was in gen- 
eral charge ot this course during the 
Summer Session. The banquet was held 
on the evening of August 13 at Whit- 
tier Hall. 





The courses in College Administration 
Instruction for the Summer Session in- 
cluded a series of lectures by each of a 
number of officers from other. institu- 
tions. Those who participated were 
President George F. Zook of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, President L. B. Hop- 
kins of Wabash College, Dean Raymond 
Walters of Swarthmore College, Treas- 
urer R. N. Ball of the University of 
Rochester, Dean F. F. Bradshaw of the 
University of North Carolina, and Dr. 
Thomas E. Benner, former Chancellor 
of the University of Porto Rico. Dr. 
Benner will devote full time to the work 
in this field at Teachers College through- 
out the year 1929-30 and will partici- 
pate in the several courses offered in this 


field. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 


The Advisers Club under the presid- 
ing of Miss Sadie Campbell, dean-elect 
of the State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, maintained an interesting 
series of meetings during the Summer 
Session. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Juliana Haskell, adviser to graduate 
women at Columbia University, who ad- 
dressed the club on “Interesting People 
Whom I Have Known”; Mr. William 
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H. Blake, who spoke on the “The Un- 
spoken Part of the Interview”; Miss 
Holt, director of Religious Education at 
Stephens. College, who discussed the topic, 
“Character Education,” as interpreted 
’ by such men as Gandhi, Havelock Ellis, 
Count Keyserling,. and others. Judge 
Jean Norris and Miss Thyrsa W. Amos, 
dean’ of women at the. University of 
Pittsburgh, were the guests at the Sum- 
mer Session banquet. Judge Norris spoke 
on “The Social Aspects of the Court,” 
and. Miss Anios‘on “Felicity.” 





Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, of the depart- 
ment of Advisers of Women and Girls, 
has just published her thesis on Student 
Personnel Work through Harper and 
Brothers. Her study gives a detailed de- 
scription of the experiment in personnel 
which has. been worked out at North- 
western University. 


EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS 
Professor Harold F. Clark spent the 


time between the end of Summer Session 
and the opening of the fall term in Spain. 
He was. working upon certain educa- 
tional 
Spanish Government. 


and economical activities of the 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Rudolf Pintner has recently 
published through Henry. Holt and Com- 
pany an introductory text on Educational 
Psychology. 





Professor Goodwin Watson: and his 
family spent the summer in Honolulu, 
where Professor Watson. taught at the 
University of Hawaii. 





Mr. John Long, assistant in this de- 
partment, spent the intersession doing 
psychological work at Cold Spring Har- 


bor under the direction of Dr. Charles 
Davenport: of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor Albert W. Heckman was in- 
vited to exhibit a collection. of his recent 
etchings and lithographs in the. Galleries 
of the Washington Arts Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Mr: Arthur R. Young conducted both 
the June and July advanced classes .in 
landscape painting at Provincetown, 
Mass. The full registration for each 
class, together with enthusiasm and good 
weather, accomplished over .a thousand - 


canvasses of a remarkably high order. 





Miss. Belle Northrup gave two lec- 
tures during National. Sewing Week: 
The subjects were “Personality and 
Dress” and “Making the Most of Your 
Appearance.” The lectures were given 
at Gimbel Brothers as part of their pro- 
gram for encouraging home sewing. The 
students in the advanced costume design 
worked in committees, selecting fabrics 
and commercial patterns for various 
types of models. The costumes were made 
by the store and worn by the students as 
models who walked about among the 
audience answering questions. Beside tak- 
ing part in the lecture exhibit, the. stu- 
dents arranged a series of masks and 
used them to illustrate the suitability of 
colors and styles to different types. This 
method of codperation with departmient 
stores seems beneficial to the consumer as 
well as to the studénts who made the 
project possible. 

Mrs. Rose Bush Miller was awarded 
the first prize of $100 for a textile de- 
sign-in Art Alliance Annual Textile Com- 
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petition. The design was made in Fine 
Arts 232. 





Mr. Joseph Wiseltier, a former stu- 
dent in the Fine Arts department, and for 
_ Many years director of art in the state 
of Connecticut as well as a member of 
the Fine Arts staff in the Columbia Sum- 
mer Session, has been elected president 
of Eastern. Arts Association for the cur- 
rent year. Mr. Wiseltier served as chair- 
man of the local convention committee in 
1928 when the convention was held in 
Hartford. Last year at the New York 
meeting he served as vice president and 
chairman of the program committee. The 
1930 convention to.be held in Boston next 
April will take for its theme “The Im- 
portance of the Arts in General. Educa- 
tion.”. Twenty-five hundred directors, 
supervisors,.and teachers of the arts— 
fine, industrial, manual, and household— 
are expected to attend the meeting. 





Professor Sallie .B. Tannahill spent 
July and August traveling in-the Brit- 
ish Isles and France. 





Miss Elise Ruffini’s annual. European 
trip, with a-party of students, was al- 
most ‘entirely by motor. 





Miss Doris Rosenthal, former student 
of the department, and for several years 
a member of the Summer Session staff, 
has completed the fifth number of her 
series of eight, on primitive art illus- 
trative material. Those already pub- 
lished, by the. Brown-Robertson Com- 
pany, are. in the form of loose-leaf 
portfolios and. are entitled “Pertaining to 
Animals,” “Pertaining to Birds,” “Per- 
taining to Boats,” “Pertaining to Trans- 
portation,” Pertaining to Costume.” 


Miss. Belle Boas, Miss Ryah Ludins, 
and. Mr. Arthur R.. Young exhibited 
with the Provincetown Art Association 
during July. 





Miss ‘Margaret McAdory has brought 
out, through the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers: College, her Ph:D. research. 
material. It is in the form of an art ap- 
preciation test.. Details will be given in 
a later number. 





An exhibition of twenty-five platinum 
prints made from William Noyes’s nega- 
tives by Clarence White 2d, was shown 
in the Fine Arts department. They were 
purchased by the New York State De- 
partment of Education: in Albany | in 
memory of William Noyes, who, as Di- 
rector of Albany section in the Division 
of Rehabilitation, served the State for 
seven years. Professor Noyes, who taught 
at Teachers College for thirteen years, 
died suddenly July,.1928, in Albany. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


A demonstration in egg candling to il- 
lustrate the New York State egg laws 
was given at the Summier Session and at- 
tracted considerable attention and in- 
terest. The demonstration was arranged 
through the courtesy of Dr. Arthur E. 
Albrecht: and was given by Inspectors 
Jones and Hadley of the New York State 


Department of Agriculture and Markets. 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
The Teachers: College Branch of the 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 

tion entertained in honor of Dr. Richard 

D. Allen, director of research and guid- 

ance of the Providence Public Schools, 


and president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, April 12, in 
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John Jay Hall. A skit, “Born to Be,” 
written by students, was presented and 
hilariously received by the large audience. 
Several requests have come for copies 
of the. skit, which may be presented in 
other places. 

Among the guests from out of the city 
were: Mr. David. Robertson, American 
Council: of Education, Washington; 
President. John H. T. Main, Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa; Mr. George 
Hutchinson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany; Dean Clarence Partsch, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
‘Miss Edith Gwinn, director of guidance 
and = placement, - Philadelphia Public 
Schools;: Mr. Robert Hoppock, . voca- 
tional counselor, High School, Rahway, 
N. J. 





On April 25 the Teachers College 
Branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association held a tea in honor of 
Miss Frances Cummings, educational 
secretary of the National Federation of 
Business. and Professional . Women’s 
Clubs. Miss Cummings described briefly 
a program which the Federation is spon- 
soring whereby its one thousand. local 
clubs can codperate in the vocational 
guidance being carried on in various com- 
munities. 





Mr. Mitchell Dreese, who recently 
completed his work for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed director of 
personnel at Grinnell College. 





The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion gave a tea July 25 in the Grace 
Dodge Social Room which was attended 
by more -than one hundred people. 


HISTORY 


Miss. Olive B. Moore, who has been 
a Summer Session instructor for three 


years in Teachers College, became a . 


member. of the staff-of the Department 
of. Education at Yale with the rank of 
instructor in September. She will devote 
her time to experiment and research on 
problems connected with the use of pic- 
tures in the study of history and civics 
in schools. Her. work will include a study 
of the materials for schools in The 
Pageant of America, a pictorial history 
of the United States, which has been 
published in fifteen volumes by the Yale 
University Press.. Miss Moore’s work 
will include an effort to ascertain how 
this extensive collection of pictures can 
be used to. the best advantage in schools. 

Miss Moore has been for several years 
in charge of the. history department of 
the State Normal School, Frostburg, 
Md., and earlier taught in Baltimore 
County, Maryland, in the Francis Parker - 
School, Chicago, and. in the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. She took 
the degree of B.S. in Teachers College 
and her M.A. in History at Columbia 
University. Last summer ~ she was 
awarded a scholarship by Teachers Col- 
lege to study in the School of Interna- 
tional Relations in Geneva. During the 
coming year Miss Moore will visit 
Teachers College once a week to give 
courses on the Teaching of American 
History and the Teaching of European 
and World History in 
Schools. 


Elementary 


KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE 


Professor Patty Smith Hill sailed for 
Europe at the close of the Summer Ses- 
sion. She had planned a brief visit. to 
Russia, where she had the permission of 
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the. Commissar. of Education to visit 
nursery schools. and children’s centers. 
She also planned to visit Vienna and 
Prague, to. study the housing situation 
there. 





The members of the party. conducted 
through Europe by Professor Mary M. 
Reed and Miss E. Mae Raymond had 
some interesting experiences. They at- 
tended the English-American conference 
in London and visited English nursery 
schools. They also attended and partici- 
pated in the conferences at Geneva and 
Elsinore. As they took motion pictures of 
the schools visited they have collected 
some very interesting and valuable ma- 
terial. 

Misses Edith U. Conard and Alice 
Dalgliesh spent. June in England and 
attended the English-American confer- 
ence. Miss Conard made a study of 
methods of teaching manuscript writing 
in English schools. Her standards for 
manuscript writing, showing both pen 
and pencil forms and ranging in quality 
from first grade handwriting to adult 
handwriting, have recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 





Singing Time, a book of songs for 
nursery, kindergarten, and first grade 
will be published in October by John 
Day. The songs have been written in 
collaboration by Miss Alice G. Thorn 
and Mrs. Satis N. Coleman of the Lin- 
‘-coln School. The book is illustrated in 
color. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman sailed early in 
the summer for Denmark to make a 
study of music in that country and else- 


where in Europe. Her plans included 


lecturing at Elsinore and Geneva. 





Miss Katharine L. Keelor’s new book, 
W orking with Electricity, came from the 
press of the Macmillan Company in 
July. It describes a project in electricity 
worked out by third grade children in 
the Lincoln School. 





Dr. L.. Thomas Hopkins, who leaves 
the University of Colorado to become a 
member of the Teachers College faculty, 
will join the Lincoln’ School staff as 
specialist in curriculum research. Mr. 
Lester Dix, formerly elementary princi- 
pal in Woodbridge, N. J., and for two 
years a graduate student at. Teachers 
College, will join the staff of the Lincoln 
School. as associate in research, and Mr. 
James. E. Mendenhall as assistant in re- 
search. Mr. S. M. Delson comes to the 
French department from Hamline Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Mark A. Neville of the 
John Burroughs School will teach Eng- 
lish in the high school. Dr. Detlev W. 
Schumann comes to the German depart- 
ment of Lincoln School from Bowdoin 
College. 


While the New York group was play- 
ing the Bloch symphony, the same com- 
position was appearing on the program 
at the National High School Orchestra 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich. In attend- 
ance were thirty students who were reg- 
istered there for courses in instrumental 
and vocal music in the schools, which 
were given as [Teachers College courses 
by Mr. Joseph E.. Maddy and Mr. Thad- 
deus P. Giddings. 


The annual summer banquet of music 
education students was held on Tues- 
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day, July 16, at the Men’s Faculty. Club 
and was largeiy attended. The main ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Her- 
bert Wiseman, director of music in the 
schools of Edinburgh, Scotland, who was 
~ guest instructor at ‘Teachers - College 
during the summer, giving courses de- 
yoted to conducting and to music edu- 
cation in Europe. 





The special music demonstration 
classes for children at the Lincoln School 
which were inaugurated last summer 
were continued this year with 103 chil- 
dren enrolled, and 148 student. observers. 
The large enrollment of children was 
mainly in the junior high school divi- 
sion, thus making possible a larger differ- 
entiation of the types of junior high 
school music and permitting adding to 
the program of last year creative music 
in the form of original vocal and instru- 
mental compositions. Two days were 
given over to demonstrations at the Lin- 
coln School and an additional demonstra- 
tion was given in the Russell Court tea 
garden during the sixth week of the 
session. The adult instrumental classes 
from Teachers College also appeared in 
this demonstration. 

For the year 1929-30 an exchange pro- 
fessorship has been arranged between 
Teachers College and the San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, Teachers College. Professor Nor- 
val L. Church will carry on the work of 
Professor Miles Dresskell, and the latter 
the work of Professor Church in New 
York. Professor Church will also do 
graduate study at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





New courses for the academic year 
1929-30 include a group of advanced 
offerings which are listed as Music Edu- 


cation 201-202—Topical Courses. for 
Teachers of Music. These aim to give in 
condensed torm the significant ideas 
which are now controlling various as- 
pects of music education. They enable 
the advanced student to get the gist of 
the courses that are given in considerable 
detail to students who have had less ex- 
perience. Each of the fourteen courses 
offered is one point and normally runs 
for seven and one-half weeks, twice each 
week. In addition to giving a condensed 
presentation of some of the regular music 
education courses, certain new develop- 
ments not as yet embodied in longer 
courses will also be offered, including de- 
velopments in rural school music, music 
for the preschool child, curriculum con- 
struction, building music libraries, form 
in. music, the development of modern 
harmony. 





On Sunday, August 4, Mr. Louis 
Mohler who had been under the care of 
a physician for a period of two years for 
weak heart, succumbed to a sudden 
stroke and died instantly. Two beautiful 
services were arranged for him—one at 
the funeral parlor and one at Milbank 
Chapel. The body was taken to Van 
Wert, Ohio, for interment. Mr. Mohler’s 
work will be carried on next year by a 
readjustment of his courses amongst 
other members of the staff who have 
been closely associated with his teaching 
—DMiss Lilla Belle Pitts, Mr. Herbert 
Norris, and Mr. Kenneth Damon. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas Alexander spent the 
summer at Mainz, Germany, where he 
was director. of the Conference. on 
American Education. 





Miss M’Ledge Moffett, who was as- 
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sociate in the group. last semester, has 
completed the requirements for the doc- 
tor’s degree. Her dissertation on Social 
Background and Activities of Teachers 
College Students will soon be issued by 
the Bureau of . Publications, Teachers 
College. Miss. Moffett has returned to 
East Radford, Va., where she is dean 
of women in the State Teachers College. 

Mr. H. J. Magee, former associate, 
and until recently director of Extension 
and Summer Session at State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis., has accepted 
the position of director of teacher train- 
ing and certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany; N. Y., from 
which Dr. Ned H. Dearborn resigned 
a-short time ago. He will assume his 
new duties this fall. 





Vernon L. Mangun (Ph.D., 1928), 
has been appointed dean of Tusculum 
College, Greeneville, Tenn. 





The Normal School Education group 
held a tea and reception for Summer 
Session students in the Grace Dodge 
Room on Wednesday, August 7. 





During the month of June, Professor 
William C. Bagley made an extended 
trip through the West. He delivered ad- 
dresses at each of the following state 
teachers colleges: Greeley, Colo., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,. Platteville, Superior, and 
Whitewater, Wis., De Kalb, IIL, and 
Silver City, N. M. He also addressed the 
teachers of El Paso and the Summer 
Session of the University of New Mexico. 





Miss Florence. Stratemeyer, formerly 
codirector of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research, has been appointed an associate 
in Normal School Education. 


Professor. Edward S. Evenden spent 
the latter part of June and the early 
days of July in Kansas and Missouri, 
where he addressed faculty and students 
of several of the teachers colleges of each 
state. 


The group is sorry to announce the 
resignation of Miss Adrienne Moukad, 
secretary and assistant to Professor Bag- — 
ley. Miss Moukad has accepted a position - 
as secretary to the principal of Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass., and will en- 
ter upon her new duties this fall. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor and Mrs. William H. Kil- 
patrick left August 16 for a trip around 
the world. Professor Kilpatrick spoke at 
the opening session of the World Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education in Cam- 
bridge, England, on August 23. From 
there they went to Germany where he 
participated in a conference on Ameri- 
can education in Mainz late in August; 
thence traveled through Poland to Rus- 
sia, where they spent two weeks, and on 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway to China 
and Japan. Professor Kilpatrick is one 
of the American members of the Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
which meets in Kyoto, Japan, from Octo- 
ber 28 to November 8. Dr. and Mrs. 
Kilpatrick will return to California just 
before Christmas and to the College for 
the second semester. 


Letters received from Professor R. B. 
Raup, about the time of going to press, 
give an interesting account of his month’s 
stay in Russia. Dr. and Mrs. Raup spent 
the year in Germany, visiting England 
late in the summer. Dr. Raup spoke at 
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the Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship in Elsinore in August, and at 
various other educational gatherings in 
Germany and England. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Percival M. Symonds is 
serving as chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee of Educational Psychologists which 
is revising the report on health educa- 
tion for the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


Professor Symonds is offering a new 
course in the Winter Session called 
“Adolescent Adjustment.” This course is 
concerned primarily with the problems of 
the adjustment of the pupil to the work 
and the life ot the school. It aims to be 
of direct help to personnel workers in 
high schools in handling problem cases. 


Rooms 178 and 179 in the Annex have 
been thrown into one arid furnished for 
use as a combined laboratory and class- 
room for the course in secondary educa- 
tion. It is the intention to increase the 
amount of laboratory work in all courses 
in order to prepare students better fo 
the demands of field service. : 





Dr.. Grayson N. Kefauver, formerly 
of the University of Minnesota, has been 
added to the staff with the rank of asso- 
ciate professor. He will have primary 
responsibility tor the courses in the ad- 
ministration of high schools and will 
direct research in that field. 





Mr. E. W. Jacobson, principal of the 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif., 
is visiting associate in the department 
this year. He will offer the courses on 
supervision and administration formerly 
given on Saturdays by Professor John- 
son. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE IN THE NEWS 


The Summer Session 


Excerpts of news stories and editorials 
concerning Teachers College and Colum- 
bia University in the Summer Session of 
1929. comprise this section of THE 
Recorp this time. Probably the best story 
ever written about any summer session, 
described the summer school of Colum- 
bia University, and appeared in The 
Outlook and Independent of July 3. The 
author was Dr. Edgar W. Knight, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
North Carolina and for many summers 
a member of the Summer Session faculty 
of Teachers College and Columbia. Pro- 


fessor Knight’s article, bearing the title, 
“It’s the People We Meet,” will make 
vivid the memories of T. C. alumni who 
have lived and worked on Morningside 
Heights during the six rushing weeks of 
July and August. Here are portions of 
it, reproduced with the permission of 
The Outlook. and Independent: 


Those: who charge that the summer 
school lacks discipline have never en- 
rolled in one. From arrival to departure 
the student is subjected to drill mag- 
nificent. ... 

From beginning to end he is to be 
found in line of duty. He stands in line 
to get a card which, when properly filled 
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out and attested, entitles him to another 
which, when fully executed, allows him 
to light the little taper at the torches of 
‘knowledge. He stands in line to pay his 
fees, to buy his texts at the book store, 
to get his meals, to get-a locker in the 
gymnasium or reference books in the 
library, to engage a tennis court, to con- 
sult the professors during their office 
hours, and to bid them adieu at the end 
of the term. Finally, he stands in line 
to purchase his railway ticket and to 
check his trunk home. 

Follow this registrant also in the 
routine of six feverish weeks, say on 
Morningside Heights. See him five times 
a week cover the distance from the top 
floor of a building on the corner of 
Broadway and 116th Street to the corre- 
sponding position in Lincoln School in 
123rd Street off Amsterdam Avenue, in 
the ten minutes between gongs. See how 
seldom he takes the count, no matter 
what the weather, or how few absences 
or even tardies are chalked up against 
him. It would be difficult to point to any 
other type of .school anywhere that 
strengthens in such a short time more of 
the. natural, cardinal, ort Christian vir- 
tues, or builds up more character than 
such a system as this. Columbia Univer- 
sity develops in a summer session of six 
weeks more noble ambitions, powers of 
endurance, patience, prudence, and forti- 
tude, and more faith, hope, and charity 
than it promotes in both semesters. 

Its summer session makes also for 
more liveliness. Under its requirements 
the pokiest provincial that ever came out 
of the sleepy ol’ South into the hustlin’, 
bustlin’ No’th becomes alert and agile. 
By no other educational plan can he gain 
_so promptly and permanently such a sense 
of time and of direction or acquire such 
skill in dodging traffic. By the time he has 
served one summer. term in the shades of 
Russell Hall he can do the. shuttle at 
Times Square with utmost ease and can 
find his way about the city with the non- 
chalance of a Scarface Al Capone in the 
Loop or a bootlegger in the Bronx. If 
Grover Whalen should require all adult 
New Yorkers to register just once at the 
Columbia summer session the traffic con- 
gestion of the city would be instantly 


relieved, and he could lay off half the 
police force. 

False also is the report that those who 
attend it look upon summer school as a 
glorious holiday. Recently I. taught ‘in 
one of the large summer schools and had 
some opportunity to study the behavior 
of its students. The principal. work | as- 
signed me was a course which had for 
its alleged purpose the tracing of educa- 
tional thought and practice wherever 
these had lett any signs. The head of the 
department suggested when he hired me 
that I should begin with the early Middle 
Ages and by the middle of August have 
the class drawn up at the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. But I could not be- 
gin to trace until after July 4, because 
that national holiday makes the Columbia 
summer school a ‘movable feast, and 
everything is adjourned for its celebra- 
tion. Souls may pour in by the thousands 
from Alabama and lowa ‘and the islands 
of the sea, but they are not allowed to 
flow around Morningside until devoirs 
have been fittingly paid to patriotism and 
Long Beach. ‘Then everybody settles 
down to the endurance test. . 

No vacation mood marked the manner" 
of that class. They meant business. They 
did most of the early Christian fathers, 
examined the monks and their monas- 
teries,.and looked upon the seven liberal 
arts and the seven perfections of the 
Middle Ages and called them good. They 
visited with Alcuin and Charlemagne and 
approved their educational arrangements 
for Frankland but criticized their chirog- 
raphy. They inspected chivalry and rec- 
ommended its use by New. York taxi 
drivers and on the subway and elevated 
trains during the rush hours. They saw 
the medieval universities and listened to 
the arguments of the scholastics upon 
the vital question whether one’ must 
know before he can believe or believe 
before he can know that most that he 
hears. or reads, in the summer session or 
out of it, is not-true.... 

That summer the members of Educa- 
tions 306X drank from the running 
stream and not the stagnant pool. ... 
When August 16 arrived I met it tri- 
umphantly in the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century with a clear conscience 
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and a hundred scholars who had not 
impressed me as picknickers. They had 
worked and they had worked me, and 
I recommended them as duly prepared 
‘for the next course in the subject, that 
given by the head of the department, 
with all-its rights and privileges. More- 
over, I redeemed fully my pledge to co- 
operate with them in meeting their need 
for credit toward academic degrees or 
the certificates that their sovereign State 
Departments of Education required of 
them as teachers. My belief was con- 
firmed that the summer school. student 
labors and is, therefore, worthy of his 
points. 

Another indictment is that the summer 
school is chiefly inspirational rather than 
informational, its work vague, and that 
its professors have fallen into their anec- 
dotage..... 

All of the reputable summer schools 
are. generally. open to any and all stu- 
dents who think they can profit by the 
programs, and these are now richer and 
better orgamized. and codrdinated than 
ever. The teaching staffs now number 
more first-rate professors who look with 
less disdain upon summer teaching and 
have less fear of losing caste by engaging 
in it. More generous recognition is now 
given for sutumer courses in fulfillment 
of requirements for degrees. Also, the 
summer school is free from the traditions 
which hang -heavily upon the regular 
academic periods; it-knows no demoraliz- 
ing holidays: and inter-collegiate sports. 
Its students, moreover, are more mature 
and more definite in purposes.. The sum- 
mer school serves also to prevent some 
of the unconscionable waste of the long 
vacation period which many people have 
not been trained to use independently 
and with profit. .. ; 

For many men and women the summer 
school is the means of new birth. They 
take their courses with apostolic fervor, 
as if they were going to prayers. Neither 
congested conditions, nor administrative 
standardization, nor the methods of mass 
instruction, nor high temperatures can 
dull their sense of opportunity, nor 
separate them from their eagerness to 
find recreational and intellectual gratifica- 
tion. The contagion of their example 


spreads widely. Few of the students are 
passively receptive and flaccid. Most of 
them are avid and compelling. 

Compared with students in the regular 
terms, summer school students are also 
more richly endowed with capacity for 
surprises. They are eager for informa- 
tion. ‘They take all the courses the law 
usually allows and beg, tease, intimidate, 
or bribe deans or directors for permis- 
sion to take others. They do willingly 
and faithfully all that they are asked 
to do, and sometimes more. They read 
ahead of. the class in which they meet 
with fiendish regularity. They ask for 
books at the library that not even the 
librarian can tind. In class they bombard 
the instructor with questions that throw 
him off his single track, and in his office 
they consult and pump him until his 
tongue hangs out from sheer exhaustion. 
And among themselves they discuss their 
work constantly, while they go to and 
from classes, in corridors, on street cor- 
ners, in ice cream parlors and cafeterias, 
in subways, and even at the movies. They 
behave with astonishing literalness. Their 
work and their pleasure are alike 
teleological. Whether the excursion is into 
archaeology or astronomy, pottery or 
psychopathology, sociology or story-tell- 
ing, to Sleepy Hollow, Poe Cottage, 
Chinatown, or to a bench in the park or 
on the drive, it must provide authentic 
if sometimes fleeting satisfactions, 

The professor who has found no real 
joy in teaching and has doubted his stand- 
ing as a scholar or lecturer of parts 
should hire out for at least one of the 
sizable schools conducted in the good old 
summer time. The experience will pro- 
vide him with keener satisfactions and 
more wholesome fun than he has known 
in his entire didactic career. His classes 
will be ungraded and heterogeneous, of 
course, and of bewildering ages and 
types, from most of the American 
states. They will contain many superior 
students. They will include also the 
lounge lizard who flunked a course in 
some academic winter resort in the East 
and who is under agreement with the old 
man and himself to work in earnest for 
six weeks. Beside him will be a grand- 
mother from the West all aflutter in her 
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desire for knowledge. In the next row 


will sit an over-societied woman whose 
age is disguised by vivacity. and rouge 
but who is temporarily bent upon uplift, 
perhaps. under the auspices of her soror- 
ity and among the poor whites in Tennes- 
see or Kentucky mountains. Near her sits 
the bald dean of a denominational college 
in Ohio who is completing his collection 
of “points” for the Master’s degree which 
his trustees need for catalogue purposes. 
. . ..And there are also the auditors or 
listeners who have smuggled themselves 
in or have been admitted by flattering the 
professor and whose minds are open 
because they have not heard his lectures 
or read the assignments... . 

Above all he will notice that summer 
session students are more eager and ap- 
preciative than his students in regular 
term time. They will sit as close to his 
feet as possible. If he is not too forbid- 
ding they will besiege him with questions 
before and after the lecture. And during 
his discourse their hands will go up, as 
their souls rise to higher levels, and he 
will be importuned to repeat slowly a 
noble thought which some of them will 
record in notebooks. The same_ radiant 
pearl scattered in winter or spring 
semester will leave impious juniors or 
seniors unmoved on the back row; or, if 
touched at all, they will indulge in such 
vulgar ejaculations as “Hot dog!” “Atta 


” 


- boy!” He will find it inspiring to teach 


summer school students and supernal to 
hear their arnlause at the end of the 
concluding lecture. He does not or should 
not question whether it is in praise for 
himself or in thanksgiving that the ses- 
sion is about to close. But it will make 
him feel good. Every professor should 
try summer: teaching, although it would 
doubtless become a trifle disquieting to 


' his nerves if indulged in immoderately. 


Registrations at summer school an- 
nually increase in large part because it 
is probably the most effective institution 
in . American education for putting 
provincialism and narrowness of view 
to rout. “Your profession does a lot of 


.-good in the world,” said the prosperous 


looking traveler in the dining car, to his 
neighbor across the table for two, after 
each had revealed his identity to. the 


other. “Those in your profession must 
make a lot of money,” quickly responded 
the college president. “Ah well,” said the 
bootlegger, “it isn’t the money we make 
that counts. It’s the people we meet.” 


Nearly Every State Represented 


As usual, nearly every state in the 
Union was represented by the summer 
school enrollment. This was pointed out 


in the following New York World story 


of July 7: 

Registration to date at the Columbia 
University summer session is slightly 
less than that of a year ago—13,711 as 
compared with 13,940 at the same date 
last year. 

Education, in which more than 300 
courses are offered, is attracting the 
largest number of students. The regis- 
tration in this field is about 1,900, many 
students, chietly teachers electing more 
than one course. In numerous cases the 
expenses of the teachers at the summer 
session are borne by school boards in 
other cities. Some of these boards grant 
increases to their teachers following the 
successful completion of a summer pro- 
gram of study at. Columbia. 

English enrolled the second largest 
group, registrations aggregating about 
1,700. History, physical education, busi- 
ness, and library service, each has a reg- 
istration of more than 1,000. Other 
subjects attracting large groups of stu- 
dents are social science, sociology, Span- 
ish, law, neurology, hygiene, Latin, 
music, philosophy, zodlogy, economics, 
German, government, French, geogra- 
phy, physics and chemistry. 

Practically every State is represented 
by the student body. The North At- 
lantic Division has the largest quota, 


nearly 8,000, of which New York City . 


contributes about 3,000, Manhattan and 
the Bronx leading with about 1,800. 


Dean Russell Defends 
Popular Education 


As in past summers the Administration 
Club held Wednesday noon meetings at 
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the Faculty Club. At one of the first of 
these, shortly before sailing for Europe 
to attend the World Federation of Edu- 
cational. Associations, Dean William F. 
Russell answered critics of popular edu- 
cation. Part of what he said is found in 
this report from the New York Times of 
July 11: 

Educators must fight every attempt to 
intrude on the educational opportunities 
of the American child, said Dean William 
Russell yesterday to a group of 250 
school administrators. Dean Russell de- 
fended popular education on the ground 
that it provided the ‘child with the tools 
for future happiness. 

“A lot is being said to the effect that 
there is.too much education,” he said. 
“We should take issue with this point. 
Education is America’s main hope. It is 
the one chance for future generations of 
_American boys and girls to achieve hap- 
piness. 

“It is far better to give some educa- 
tion beyond their capacity than to deny 
education to the masses. merely because 
some are getting more than they need. 

“In the American public school system 
and in our colleges and universities we 
find our greatest hope. Education must 
continue to be our people’s main chance 
and the chief hope for the great mass 
of people who cannot either through ac- 
cident of birth or fortune gain happiness. 

“Our children must not be deprived 
of educational opportunity.” 


Teachers College to Study Value of 
Radio to Education 


Announcement of a radio education 
enterprise that may be of far-reaching 
significance was announced in July. A 
program of experimentation under the 
auspices of Professors Mabel . Carney 
and Fannie W. Dunn, made’ possible 
through funds provided by Mr. Ralph 
Rounds, of New York, was described in 
the New York Herald Tribune for July 
21: 


More than seventy-five rural one- 
teacher schools are included in an experi- 
ment to test the desirability of using 
radio in rural schools, which has been 
started by the Rural Education depart- 
ment of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1t was announced yesterday. 

The country schools in which the use 
of radio is being tested are in the Eastern 
states. If the trial is successful, according 
to Margaret Harrison, director of the 
experiment, radio courses will eventually 
supplement the efforts of teachers in- 
structing farm children in as many of the 
160,000 one-teacher schcols in the coun- 
try as possible. 

Professor Mabel Carney of Teachers 
College, recently elected president of the 
rural education department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, said that 
the use of radio will provide these chil- 
dren with educational opportunities en- 
joyed by city children which they are now 
deprived of on account of the conditions 
found in the study of rural schools. 

“The radio programs for the rural 
farm child,” said Professor Carney, 
“will be definite and factual. Emphasis 
will be laid upon facts and subject matter 
since the teacher is often unable to in- 
terpret programs featuring appreciation. 
The courses should prove as helpful to 
the teacher as to the pupil. Teachers will 
be trained to use the radio as a means 
of broadening their own education and 
understanding as well as supplying for 
the children an outlook which they are 
unable to give. 

“Tlliteracy is almost twice as great in 
rural territory as in urban sections,” 
continued Professor Carney. “A Bureau 
of Education study has proved that city 
children have about six times the high 
school opportunity of country. children. 
The health records of half a million chil- 
dren show that defective teeth, bad ton- 
sils, adenoids, eye défects and malnutri- 
tion are ailments which are much more 
prevalent in the country than in the city.” 

“This is a rather dismal picture,” 
continued Miss Carney, “but conditions 
are improving. Radio, intelligently used, 
should fill many of the gaps in the educa- 
tion. of the farm children and improve 
the situation as it now exists.” 
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Horace Mann Demonstrates 
Sight-Saving 


‘ 


One of the features of. the Horace 
Mann School during the summer was 
the sight-saving class described. in the 
New York World of July 21: 


A “sight-saving” class, designed to 
demonstrate how defective vision in 
children may be alleviated and even im- 
proved, has just been instituted in the 
Horace Mann Demonstration School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Observation ot the methods employed 
among the children in this class is being 
correlated with a course of lectures for 
teachers being given by Mrs. Winifred 
Hathaway, special lecturer in Teachers 
College and associate director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 


Every possible. means is employed to 
relieve the eye strain involved by the 
regular public school curriculum. The 
pupils were. especially selected for de- 
fectiveness of sight from among the 
schools of the city. In order not to be 
made to feel different from other chil- 
dren they do all the work which does 
not require the. use of the eyes along 
with the children in their own grade, 
and attend. the sight-saving class for 
only several periods a day. 


Standard textbooks are. employed in 
the class, but they are specially printed 
in twenty-four point type for easy read- 
ability. In writing the children are taught 
to make the characters three times the 
normal size, using large extra-heavy 
black pencils. Similarly, large and heavy 
chalk is used for blackboard work. The 
touch system of typewriting is being 
. caught in an effort to entirely eliminate 
the use of handwriting as an unnecessary 
eyestrain. A special twenty-point type is 
furnished in the typewriters which the 
children use. The strain is further re- 
duced by having manuscripts or books 
from which the children may be copying 
arranged directly in front of the eye by 
means of a pair of upright clamps at 
* the back of the machine. 


Professor David Snedden Points to 
Bad Effects of ‘“Herd-Mindedness” 


Students taking the Summer Session 
course in Educational Publicity tested 
their news sense, as part of the work of 
that course, by suggesting possible news 
stories. Many of the suggestions, when 
brought to the attention of New York 
reporters, developed. into news articles 
in the New York papers, and some were 
carried on the press association wires to 
papers throughout the country. The fol- 
lowing story, in the New York World of | 
July 25, resulted from such a suggestion: 


Chronic infantilism of thought, result- 
ing from excessive herd-mindedness dur- 
ing adolescence, is a widespread affliction 
among Americans today, it was declared 
by Professor David Snedden of Colum- 
bia University in an address yesterday to 
Summer Session students in the Horace 
Mann auditorium. 


Many of its victims mistakingly con- 
sider themselves independent thinkers, 
he said, and the possessors of advanced 
views on sex, religion, and family life. 
Actually, though they may be bright, 
successful, and conventional, they also 
are irreverent, sophisticated, and small- 
group centred. 


“When human beings are much to- 
gether and their interests do not conflict,” 
said Professor Snedden, “they tend to 
assimilate each other’s culture, manners, 
tastes, valuations, attitudes, beliefs. Each 
imitates the other to a degree, and they 
grow mutually tolerant of differences 
that do not involve conflict of interest.” 


This is best illustrated, the speaker 
pointed out, by the college fraternity 
boy, who is molded into his interests in 
sports and distaste for studies by the 
combined examples and wishes of his 
fraternity brothers. He becomes herd- 
minded and herd-indoctrinated. In girls, 
however, this outlook and the carrying 
over in adulthood of ‘adolescent tastes 
which breed infantilism are comparative 
innovations. 
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“Adolescent herd-mindness in girls is 
so new that most parents are surprised 
and dismayed by it,” Dr. Snedden went 
on. “Even mice girls often get out of 
domestic control, since the social pres- 
sures of their associations determine most 
of their vivid valuations. The automobile, 
‘the commercial dance, the photodrama, 
clubs, summer camps, school fraternities, 
all intensify the process. American wealth, 
American sports and perhaps especially 
. American parental ambition to ‘let chil- 
dren have a good time’ are all factors.” 


News Suppression a Poison 


One of several outstanding newspaper 
men who addressed the Summer Session 
class in Educational Publicity was Mr. 
Carlton K. Matson, of the Cleveland 
Press. Mr. Matson at the time happened 
to be under sentence for contempt of 
court for writing an editorial criticizing 
a judge. The newspapers naturally were 
alert to what he said. His incidental re- 
marks concerning newspaper. ethics were 
widely printed. and resulted in many 
editorials, of which the following, from 
the Manchester (Conn.) Herald of July 
27, is one: 


Carlton K. Matson, chief editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Press, one of the 
two editors of his paper who were re- 
cently sentenced to jail by a judge for 
contempt of court in criticizing the lat- 
ter’s official actions, explained the average 
newspaper's position with relation to the 
publication of facts before a group of 
school superintendents at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a day or two 
ago. Said he: 

“The business of a newspaper is to 
paint a picture of modern life.. The free- 
dom of the press is involved in a conflict 
between the journalist’s. desire to print 
facts as they happen and the desire of 
some individual to suppress the story or 
have it different from what actually 
happened. Our own desire. may be for 
suppression but if we start suppressing 
there is no end to it. 


“If we traffic with our professional 
conscience we soon get, not a journal 
printing the whole truth but a pamphlet 
representing the interest of special par- 
ties, special cliques that have special 
contact and special influence with the 
editor.” 

That is precisely the point. If a news- 
paper prints its news selectively with an 
eye to avoid displeasing any one or two 
or three elements in the community it 
cannot give a true picture of the com- 
munity’s lite, and it of course follows 
that if it does not give a true picture it 
gives a false one. It is possible for a 
newspaper, by the mere suppression of 
compensating tacts, to make a liar of it- 
self without telling any specific lie at all. 

The suppression of news and the sup- 
pression of opinion on public affairs are 
poisons which no newspaper can afford 
to handle. 


And Now: Educational Talkies 


Professor H. D. Kitson appeared dur- 
ing the Summer Session in what was 
called “the first educational talkie.” The 
film was seen and heard in a special 
premiere at LVeachers College. This news 
account of the first showing is from The 
Christian Science Monitor of August 1: 


The first educational talking picture 
has just been shown at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, before public 
school administrators and teachers. The 
demonstration of the talking film as. an 
educational vehicle was the first of a 
series of presentations before educators 
at representative institutions throughout 
the country. 

The film is the work of the educational 
research department of the Electrical Re- 
search Products Company, a subsidiary 
of the Western Electric Company, and 
was produced with the codperation of 
Dr. H. D. Kitson, professor of education 
at Teachers College. 

Scenes in the film showed workers in 
an. automobile factory, a carpet factory, 
and a newspaper plant at their tasks. 
President Hoover, David Lloyd George, 
G. Bernard Shaw, and Benito Mussolini 
were among the personalities presented 
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on the screen as an example of the value 


of the talking picture in familiarizing 


students with internationally known 
‘statesmen, teachers, preachers and actors. 

It was. explained that the film was an 
experiment and that no attempt had been 
made to develop the possibilities it sug- 
gested. Dr. Kitson said that, beginning 
with the next school year, talking pic- 
tures would be adopted by. some of the 
most progressive schools and colleges in 
an experimental way. 


A Southerner Criticizes the South 


Perhaps no single event of the Summer 
Session commanded more of the attention 


- of laymen and educators in New York 


and elsewhere than the address made be- 


- fore the Southern Club at its annual 


summer meeting in the Columbia gym- 
nasium by Protessor Edgar W. Knight. 
Professor Knight, whose field is the his- 
tory. of education, said things about too 
much bragging and too little work which 
resulted in scores of editorials, favorable 


-and unfavorable. These were based on 


widely printed news accounts of which 
the following, from the New York 
Times of August 3, is typical: 


“We Southerners work too little and 
brag too much,” was the way Dr. Edgar 
W. Knight, Professor of Education at 
the University of North Carolina, 
summed up his condemnation of the 
South’s backwardness in education at the 


’ annual Summer. meeting of the Southern 


Club last night in the Columbia Univer- 


-sity gymnasium. The nature of Dr. 


Knight’s address came as a surprise to 
the several hundred visiting Southern 
students and teachers who had convened 
for their annual “stunt night,” at which 
they pit their talents against each other 
for prizes. 

Dr. Knight, who is a member of the 
Columbia University Summer Session 
faculty, quoted statistics to show that 
school and library systems in the South 
rank among the lowest in the country. 
He: blamed this condition on Southern 


distaste for “sustained effort at our edu- 
cational and intellectual tasks” and on 
the power wielded by. “ignorance, pro- 
vincialism, and false pride.” 

“We have become intoxicated with our 
own prosperity and progress,” he said. 
“Measured by national standards, the 
South is not: yet an educationally. ad- 
vanced section of the United States. The 
Southern States which have made the 
greatest educational progress must do 
twice as mucn as they now do in order 
to rank even as an average State among 
the forty-eight. 

“If the amount of educational oppor- 
tunity which a-State provides for its 
children is a fair test. of its educational 
effectiveness, the Southern States are 
compelled to take low rank. The average 
annual school term of all the forty-eight 
States exceeds by nearly a month and a 
half the average annual school term of 
the Southern States. A third of the total 
school population of a state which 
claims to be the most advanced of all 
the Southern group have only six months 
schooling a year.” 

Dr. Knight said the “blight. of illiter- 
acy” has spread through wide areas in 
the South: Referring to an unnamed 
State which ranks as the leader in agri- 
culture, industry, and material progress 
in the South, he declared that 10 per 
cent of the adult native white popula- 
tion are illiterate. Of the 260,000 illiter- 
ates among native-born white women in 
the eleven Southern States, 115,000 are 
concentrated in the three States of Lou- 
isiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
he said. 

“The attainment of the Southern 
States has been even less in libraries,” 
Dr. Knight continued. “In public libraries 
we are at the bottom of the list. Forty- 
three per cent of the population of the 
United States are without public library 
facilities. Seventy-one per cent of the 
people of the South are without such 
facilities. The average per capita ex- 
penditures for public library service for 
the country is 33 cents. In the Southern 
States it ranges downward from 18 cents 
in Florida. to 4 cents in North Carolina 
and 2 cents in Mississippi.” 

“The first step away from these con- 
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ditions can be taken. by the Southern 
States only through their frank admission 
of these shortcomings,” Dr.. Knight said 
in conclusion. 


Whole Families Attend Horace Mann 
Classes 


A picture of Horace Mann School in 
the summer time is reflected in this New 
York Herald Tribune article of August 
4: 
More than 400 children from all sec- 
tions of the United States and many 
foreign countries are studying at. the 
Horace Mann Demonstration School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the summer, while their parents 
are taking graduate courses at the Co- 
lumbia Summer Session or observing the 
advanced educational projects practiced 
at Horace Mann, it was announced yes- 
terday by Miss Helen Crissey, secretary 
of Horace Mann School. 

The demonstration school, under the 
direction of Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, 
meets daily during the summer session 
at Columbia and is conducted for the 
exclusive use of students of education 
and their children. Educational innova- 
tions and reforms in teaching methods 
conceived at the Lincoln Experimental 
School are demonstrated during the sum- 
mer at Horace Mann. 

It is not unusual, according to Pro- 
fessor Reynolds, for an entire family to 
attend the demonstration school, the 
parents studying teaching methods as 
the children are taught in the same 
class. 


They Knew What to Do 


Commenting editorially on this phase 
of the Summer Session, the New York 
Times said: 


In the days of the old woman who 
lived in a shoe the problem of what to do 
with so many children was so acute that 
it passed, unsolved, into a legend. Obvi- 
ously, the Summer school of Columbia 
University could have solved the prob- 
lem for her as it has solved it for the 


Indiana professor of psychology and his 
wife who, with their six children—aged 
from 10 years to 18 months—are all stu- 
dents at Columbia. Those who are not 
in the nursery or the kindergarten are in 
the Horace Mann Demonstration School, 
while the parents pursue studies in child 
education and advanced psychology. 

It is a very neat arrangement, and 
other teachers from the interior who like 
to spend the Summer at Columbia and - 
have no one with whom to leave their 
children can take a leaf from the book of 
the Indiana couple. The wonder is that 
Professor Lytle and his wife feel it 
necessary to go on with the study of child 
education. The manner in which they 
have provided supervision and education 
for their brood away from home, with- 
out interfering with their own plans for 
advanced study, proves them masters of 
the subject. 

Perhaps. publication of their ingenuity 
will bring them reports of even more 
dificult problems. Often there are dogs 
and cats which decline to be left with 
neighbors. A school once faced such an 
issue over Mary’s little lamb. Educa- 
tional science may be looked to in time 
to find an answer for all such perplexi- 
ties. 


Decries “‘Silliness” in 


Health Methods 


Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell took occa- 
sion some months ago in a meeting in 
Baltimore to pay his respects to health 
education methods and to health adver- 
tising. His comments, repeated in New 
York during the Summer Session were 
carried by the New York press. This 
account is from the New York Times of 
August 11: 


Health educators in this country are 
addicted to “such silly practices” as seg- 
regating children with mild variations 
in weight and forcing them to sing songs 
of “cabbages, turnips, lettuce and 
oranges,” according to Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell, protessor of health education at 
Teachers College, Columbia. University, 
whose study of health education and 
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health advertising is shortly to be pub- 
lished as part of the. proceedings of the 
Maryland State Department of Health. 

National advertising, Dr. Rowell be- 
lievés, misleads the public on matters of 
health and is creating a “very serious” 
situation ‘in health education against 
which public-health workers and educa- 
tors must unite. He refers to cigarette 
advertising «as “burlesque entertain- 
ment” and “amusing.” 

“IT must contend vigorously,” he con- 
_tinues, “that unless something is. done 
in the near future to put a stop to ad- 
vertising copy, especially that of national 
character, which misleads the readers in 
matters of health, we shall find the 
public depending for its health advice 
upon high-powered copy-writers, none of 
too-burdensome conscience, whose one 
‘standard seems to be, ‘Will this copy sell 
more of the products and will we be able 
to hold the contract for another year?’ 

“New diseases are created, for which 
the product-in-question is the panacea. 
Foods and certain manufactured products 
of distinct merit, when properly used, 
are sold on the basis of cure-alls. Sick 
industries are brought back to dividends 
through frightening parents or seducing 
them into food uses which can not help 
being injurious. National magazines have 
to employ scientific experts to guard them 
against too traudulent claims.” 

Advertisers are often misled by tech- 
_ nical experts, Dr. Rowell believes, and 
the resulting musconceptions only hurt 
- manufacturers by causing them to fall 
from a dignified position to that. of 
charlatans. Advertising agencies that 
wish to use health appeal in their copy 
should be forced to recognize its limita- 
. tions, as well as its strong points, he says. 

“The real way to meet this situation is 
through more effective health copy of 
various sorts emanating from our pro- 
fessions. 

“There is also the public press, which 
is the strongest educational influence in 
this country. Educators are more and 
more using newspapers as part of the 
_ required reading in many courses. Until 
-we codperate better with the press and 
let them in on the ground floor, we have 
ourselves to blame if public health edu- 


cation is overinfluenced by false prophets 
where standards are based on sales re- 
ports.” 


Ambitious Undertaking by 
Pupil Orchestra 


Pupils from high schools of New York 
and vicinity comprised an orchestra of 
150 pieces, organized in connection with 
the Summer Session work in music. At 
a concert in the University gymnasium 
the night of August 12 the orchestra 
included in its program Ernest Bloch’s 
symphony “America.” In preparation for 
this it had enjoyed an afternoon, during 
the previous week, of Mr. Bloch’s per- 
sonal tutoring. The eminent composer, in 
the city for a-day, had been told what 
the boys and girls were doing, and came 
up to Lincoln School to help them master 
his dificult symphony. A brief account of 
the concert appeared in the New York 
Times of August 13: 


A large and enthusiastic. audience 
gathered last night in the gymnasium of 
Columbia University at the concert given 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Music Education, at which an orchestra 
consisting of 150 pupils from the high 
schools of Greater New York was led 
by Willem van Hoogstraten in the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Egmént”’ over- 
ture and Ernest Bloch’s “America,” and 
the mixed choral class, under the leader- 
ship of Herbert Wiseman, sang “a 
capella” madrigals by Cavendish, Benet 
and Weelkes, also a “Gloria in Excelsis” 
by Weelkes and Parry’s “Blest. Pair of 
Sirens,” with orchestral accompaniment. 


The audience aided the members of 
the Teachers College Music Education 
classes in the singing of the anthem at 
the end of Bloch’s symphonic rhapsody. 

The orchestra was not altogether equal 
to the difficulties of Bloch’s score, which 
monopolized the second half of the con- 
cert, but the Beethoven overture showed 
signs of careful rehearsing. 


The chorus was warmly applauded. 
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Arrica—SouTH Arrica CLUB Arizona—StTaTe CLus 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Miss Minnie Porter 
University of Cape Town Board of Education 
Cape Town, South Africa Phoenix, Ariz. 

ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 

ALABAMA—STATE CLUB Mr. H. G. Hotz 
Miss Agnes Harris University of Arkansas 
Auburn, Ala. Fayetteville, Ark. 
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CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Lela W. Aultman 
6811 Leland Way 
Hollywood, Calif. 

CuHina—East Cuina Crus 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

Connecticut—New Haven Cius 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

ConnecticutT—STaTg CLus 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
State Normal School 
New Haven, Conn. 

GerorciA—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Georcta—State CLus 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA—SouTH Benp CLus 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—StTaTe CLuB 
Miss Margaret Gillum 
State College for Teachers 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas—Wicuita CLusB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 

Louvistana—Stats Cus 
Professor Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine—State Cius 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


Mary.tanp—Srate Crus 
Miss Edna M. Marshall 
Director of Training 
Maryland State Normal School 
Salisbury, Md. 


MicHIGAN—ANN Arsor CLuB 
Secretaries 
Mrs. Clifford Woody 
1607 Granger 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
and 
Miss Mildred Robinson 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MicHicAN—Batt_e Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Micuican—Dertroit Cius 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicH1GAN—Granp Rapips CLus 
Miss Marie de Dreu 
229 Sweet Street, N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MicHiGAN—NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MInNesoTta—StaTe Cius 
Miss Anna Sand 
Principal, Thos. Lowry School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mississipp1—State CLus 
Mr. Joseph E. Gibson 
McComb, Miss. 
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. Missourtr—Kansas City Crus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Missouri—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri—StTaTe CLus 
Miss Isabelle L. Tucker 
5122 Ridge Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


New York—Burra.o Cus 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortH CaroLtina—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 


Ou10o—AkKron CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 


Oun10—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 


Ou10o—CINCINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 
Oxn10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
1131 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 


Treasurer 
Mr. Frank J: Bush 
Detroit Jr. High School 
Detroit at West 49th 
Cleveland, O. 
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Oxn1o—Kent Cius 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 


Oxn10—To.epo CLusB 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB) 
Miss Lotta Allen Meacham 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA—HAarrisBURG CLUB 
Miss Anna P. Harris 
1009 N. 16th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Florence Turner 
Drexel Institute 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Gabino Tabufiar 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—StTate CLus 
Miss Clara Mays, Librarian 
Mark Twain Junior School 
San Antonio, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


Vircinta—StTaTe CLus 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 


WIsconsIn—STATE CLUB 
Miss Josephine Maloney 
2914 Cedar Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 


Cass oF 1916 
~Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 6sth Street 
Woodside, L. I. 


' CLass oF 1918 

Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
1203 Jeffrey Street 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 
CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 
CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut. Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLASS. OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 


§42 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ALUMNI ELECTION 
ALUMNI TRUSTEE 


Miss ANNA E. RICHARDSON 
Field Worker for 


American Home Economics Association 
Grace Dodge Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


The Alumni Association of Teachers College takes pleasure in welcom- 
ing Miss Richardson to office as Alumni Trustee for 1929-1931 























ALUMNI 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
GEORGIA 


The annual meeting of the Teachers 
College Club of Georgia was a dinner 
meeting held in Savannah, Ga., the eve- 
ning of. April 19, at the time of the 
Georgia Educational Association meet- 
ing. Knox Walker (A.M. 1925), presi- 
dent of the club, presided. The honor 
guests were M. L. Duggan, state super- 
intendent of schools, and Mrs. Duggan; 
Mrs. J. D. Miller, president. of the 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers Association; Mr. Richie; president 
of the Georgia Educational Association; 
Kyle T.. Allfriend, secretary of the 
Georgia Educational Association, and 
Mrs. Allfriend; and Professor George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, who gave 
the principal address of the evening. The 
officers elected for the year were: presi- 
dent, J. W. Griffith (student 1925-26), 
principal of Junior High School, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; vice-president, Z. S. Hender- 
son (A.M. 1928), dean of South Georgia 
_ Normal School, Statesboro, Ga.; secre- 

tary-treasurer, Leila Bunce (B.S: 1925), 
supervisor of home economics, Fulton 


County High Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Teachers College Club of Phila- 
delphia met for luncheon on March 16 
at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia. There 
were seventy-five in attendance. Mr. 
Charles C. Tillinghast (A.M. 1919), 
principal of Horace Mann School for 
Boys, Teachers College, was the guest 
of honor and speaker. The following 
were proposed for officers of the club for 
the coming year: president, Margaret 
Schlipf (A.M. 1926), Temple Univer- 


sity; vice-president, Francis Garver 
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(A.M. 1912), University of Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary-treasurer, Mabel Hunt- 
ley (B.S..1918), Drexel Institute; ex- 
ecutive committee—Lucy Queal (A.M. 
1924), Farm Journal staff, Philadelphia; 
Hannah Sweeton (M.S. 1923), J. S. 
Butterweck (Ph.D. 1927), Temple Uni- 
versity. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
Howard T. Herber (A.M. 1926) will 


continue for the coming year as princi- 
pal of the Hamilton School, Weehawken, 
N. J. 


Paul S. Stoddard (A.M. 1928), for- 
merly teacher of English in the Bulke- 
ley High School of Hartford, Conn., and 
assistant in the courses in the teaching 
of English in the summer session, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
English at the New Jersey Law School. 





Orwin B. Griffin (Ph.D. 1928), a for- 
mer instructor in history of education at 
Teachers College and visiting professor 
of education at the University of Minne- 
sota and at George Washington Univer- 
sity, has recently given lectures on 
education in several Connecticut cities. 
Dr. Griffin is submaster and head of the 
English department of Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Conn. 





A Teachers College Club has been or- 
ganized at the “Crossroads of the 
Pacific.” The organization took — place 
March 12.at Honolulu on the occasion of 
a beach picnic and supper given by for- 
mer Teachers College students in honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. James E. Russell, while 
they were visiting Hawaii. The club 
was organized with the following officers: 
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President, E. V. Sayers (Ph:D. 1929) ; 
vice-president, Bess Exton (A.M. 1927) ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. D. S. Lewis 
(A.M. 1926). While in Honolulu Dr. 
Russell lectured at the University of 
Hawaii. 





E. G. Malherbe (Ph.D. 1926), lec- 
turer in education at the University of 
Cape Town, has been offered an import- 
ant new post which has just been 
created in the Union Education. Depart- 
ment and will take charge of the newly 
formed: “National Bureau of Educa- 
tion.” 


Harriet Brackney (A.M. 1926) was 
on the staff of the education department 


of Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
during the past summer session. 





M. Elizabeth Scherer (A.M. 1928) 


‘ has been made assistant professor of 


sociology at Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Elon L. Barber (A.M. 1929) has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the principal- 
ship of an elementary school in Little 


. Falls, N. Y. 


D. B. Kraybill (A.M. 1915) began on 
July 1 his work as city superintendent 
of schools in Wheeling, W. Va. 





Mrs. Fred C. Walters (B.S. 1924) has 
recently published through Dodd, Mead 
and Company, Puppet Shows for Home 
and School. This book grew out of 
actual experience with puppet shows in 
the North Carolina College for Women 
and the University of Porto. Rico, It 
contains a number of well-known stories 
written in dramatic form for the puppet 
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stage and is illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs of scenes from actual 
plays. Mrs. Walters is instructor in Eng- 
lish methods in education at the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, where Dr. Walters 
(Ph.D. 1927) is chairman of the depart- 
ment of psychology and director of the 
Bureau of Research. 


Loedegario Victorino (A.M. 1921), 
Lucena, Tayabas, P. I., who was in 
1922-23 superintendent of schools in 
Rizal, and from 1923 to 1926 superin- 
tendent of schools in Batongas, has since 
1926 held the same position in Tayabas. 





L. H. Wagenhorst (Ph.D. 1926), 
director of teacher training at the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pa., offered three graduate courses in 
educational administration and supervi- 
sion at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., during the 
summer quarter of 1929. Fred Engel- 
hardt (Ph.D. 1925) of the University of 
Minnesota and Herbert Stack (student 
1928-29) were also on the staff at the 
above college during the first term of the 
summer quarter. 


Adolph Linscheid (Ph.D. 1928) is con- 
tinuing his very successful presidency of 
the East Central Teachers College at 
Ada, Okla. 


—_—_ 


Myrtle Keener (A.M. 1926), who has 
been head-of the English department in 
Kemmerer, Wyo., has been appointed to 
the position of dean of girls in the high 
school at Pendleton, Ore. 





Anna L. Rose, who is at present dean 
of women at George Washington Uni- 
versity, has resigned her work to accept 
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the position of Staff Assistant of the 
Carnegie Foundation in connection with 
the Pennsylvania Study. Miss Rose is at 
present candidate for the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy, and is writing her 
dissertation in the field of educational 
guidance. 





Conah Mae Ellis has been appointed 
dean of girls at the North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 





Emily Stannard has been appointed 
head of residence at the New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 





Mrs. Ada G. Holme (A.M. .1928) 
has accepted a position as associate pro- 
fessor of merchandising at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 





Margaret Doty, dean of women in 
_ Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been elected president of the Minnesota 
State Deans’ Association for 1929-1930. 





Dr. Ralph Yakel, who has been a 
graduate student. at Teachers College 
during this past year, has recently. been 
- elected to the superintendency at Jack- 


sonville, Ill. Dr. Yakel majored in edu- - 


cational administration in Teachers Col- 
lege and wrote his dissertation on The 
Legal Control of the Administration of 
Public School Expenditures. Dr. Yakel 
was for seven years superintendent of 
schools at Paducah, Ky., and since 1924 
has been director of extension at State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 





Paul R. Spencer has been elected 
- superintendent of schools at Peekskill, 
N. Y. Mr. Spencer has recently com- 
pleted the requirements for the Doctor's 


degree at Teachers College. His disser- 
tation is entitled State Minimum Teach- 
ers’ Salary Schedules: A Part of the 
Florida State ‘Minimum | Educational 
Program. Mr. Spencer was formerly su- 
perintendent at St. Cloud, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis., and has taught in the 
summer schools of the University of 
Chicago, the University of Minnesota, 
and the University of Michigan. During 
this past year he taught at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 





F. C. Buros and Oscar Buros of Su- 
perior, Wis., have both accepted posi- 
tions for this year at Teachers College. 
The Buros brothers secured their early 
training in educational administration at 
the University of Minnesota under Dr. 
Fred | Engelhardt, and have continued 
during the past two years at Teachers 
College in the field. of education admin- 
istration. Francis Buros has been ap- 
pointed for the year 1929-1930 as 
assistant in the department of educational 
administration, and Oscar Buros has 
been appointed for the year 1929-1930 as 
associate in educational. measurements 
and educational economics. 





Guy L. Hilleboe has been appointed 
during the college year of 1929-1930 as 
research associate in the department of 
educational administration, Teachers 
College. He will continue his work un- 
der the direction of Dr. Paul R. Mort. 
He has recently completed his require- 
ments for the Doctor’s degree at Teach- 
ers College, his dissertation entitled The 
Administration of Atypical Classes, hav- 
ing been accepted by the faculty. 

J. Leslie Lawing who, during the past 
two years, has been engaged in graduate 
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work in educational administration at 
. Teachers College, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Maryville, 
Mo. Mr. _M. Lawing was formerly in- 
structor in science in the Chadron Nor- 
mal School, Chadron, Neb., and also at 
the Central High School of St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


Jesse L. Thompson, who has been a 
graduate student in educational adminis- 
tration during the past year, has been 
appointed research interne worker in the 
school system of Newburgh, N. Y. 


Oscar Wood, superintendent of schools 
at Great Neck, N. Y., has accepted the 
position of instructor in administration 
in Denver University. 


Frederick L. Redefer has accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
schools at Glencoe, Ill. He has spent the 
past year in graduate study in educa- 
tional administration at. Teachers Col- 
lege. . 


- William S. Segar, a graduate student 
in educational administration at Teachers 
College during the past year, has just 
accepted the position of director of the 
__Y. M. C. A, schools in Dayton, Ohio. 


Whit Brogan has accepted the super- 
vising principalship in Greenburgh, N. Y., 
No. 6, a Westchester County suburban 
community. Mr. Brogan has just. fin- 
ished his third year of graduate study in 
Teachers College. 


Thomas C. Burton, formerly head- 
master of the American School in Paris, 
has accepted the position of principal of 


Staten Island Academy, a country day 
school on Staten Island, N. Y. Mr. Bur- 
ton has completed his. second year of 
graduate study in educational adminis. ~ 
tration. 


Dr. Hollis L. Caswell has been ap- 
pointed on the staff of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
His dissertation, City School Surveys— 
An Interpretation and Appraisal, has 
recently been published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 


E. C. Blom, who has recently com- 
pleted his work for the doctorate at 
Teachers College, has been appointed 
director of research and publicity for the 
Louisville, Ky., school system. Frederick 
Archer,. formerly superintendent at 
Greensboro, N. C., has also accepted a 
position in the. Louisville schools as 
deputy superintendent of schools. A third. 
member of the administration group has 
been elected to a position in the Louis- 
ville schools—Clarence Rubado, as di- 
rector of elementary education. Mr. 
Rubado’s dissertation has. just been com- 
pleted. 


George D. Strayer, Jr., formerly a3- 
sistant to Superintendent Wood at Great - 
Neck, N. Y., has been appointed statis-_ 
tician for the Washington Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


Carl W. Lemme has returned to - 
Evansville, Ind., to resume his duties as 
supervising principal of the Chestnut- 
Walnut and Bosse elementary. schools. ~ 
He has spent the past year in graduate 
study at Teachers College. 





